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The House Complete 
Whatever may be required for the House—Furniture, 
Carpets, Bedding, Curtains, China, Glass—the purchaser of 
taste and discrimination will find in Maple’s Showrooms— 
the largest in the World—just what is wanted at the most 


moderate prices possible. Ready for immediate delivery. 
Our Customers’ recommendation is our best advertisement. 


MAPLE & C® 


By Appointment to H.M. The King 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 1 


SHOOLBREDS 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 1. 


CARPETS, 
RUGS, 


LINOLEUMS, MATTINGS. 


Moderate Prices. Patterns free. 











Naught can make 
you rue—if you use 





Motorists who use them prove it every day 





“DUVET” 
EASY CHAIRS 


are characterised by, the 
FINEST WORKMANSHIP, BEST MATERIAL 
THROUGHOUT, AND BEAUTY OF DESIGN. 
A large selection of EASY CHAIRS and SOFAS can_ be 


inspected at Howard & Sons’ Showrooms, or « SPECIAL 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE will be sent on application. 


FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS. 


HOWARD AND SONS, Ltd., 
25, 26 & 27, BERNERS STREET, w. 





‘“‘ Direct from the health-giving hills of Malvern to your table.” 





refuse all waters 
_ which emanate 
from 


enemy sources. 


SPARKLING TABLE WATERS. 


If any difficulty in 





Support the . ig 3 obtaining : 
oad, eemren BURROWS’ “ALPHA” BRAND : “MALVERNIA™ : 
of this bb 9 WATERS 
Country and : please write : 

(Regd) : W.& Le Burrow, Ltd.., 


The Springs, 
MALVERN, 
or to 
: Advertising Dept., 
> 84, Queen Victoria St..  ? 
: London, E.C., 4. : 














Bottled only from the HISTORIC St. ANN’S SPRING, MALVERN, and 
OBTAINABLE from leading STORES, CLUBS, HOTELS, BUFFETS, etc. 








TREDEGARS 


7 Brook Street London Wr 


Mayfair 1032-1033 


PERIOD . DECORATIONS 
RENOVATIONS AND REPAIRS 





‘“Tredegars Ltd, 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


N accordance with the Board of Trade Paper Restrictions, and also that 
of the Post Office, catalogues cannot now be sent without a written 


application. 


We therefore beg to point out that the undermentioned 


firms will be very pleased to send their useful catalogues to our readers free 


of charge, on receipt of a post card. 


ROSE “SPECIALISTS — 


FRANK CANT & CO. 
Braiswick Rose Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


SAMUEL M’GREDY & SON 
Raisers of the world-famed Gold 
Medal Roses 

Royal Nurseries 
PORTADOWN, IRELAND 








FRUIT TREES & 


G. BUNYARD.& CO., Ltd. 


Royal Nurseries 
MAIDSTONE 


J. CHEAL & SONS. Ltd. 
Nurseries 


CRAWLEY 


PLA NTS 


Fruit Trees 
Vines and 
Herbaceous 
Piants 


—_ Trees 
Roses 

Shrubs 

Piants, etc. 





SEEDS AND BULBS R. & G. CUTHBERT Azaleas 
re ih | Nurseries ay a 
SUTTON & SONS | SOUTHGATE, N. Bulbs 
Royal Seed Establishment 
READING = Fruit Trees 
‘ H. CANNELL & SONS Roses 
| The Nurseries —— 
, oe . am jan 
R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. New Iris EYNSFORD Pelargoniums 
Kilnfield Gardens and Bulb 
COLCHESTER List Ready PERRY'S New Alpines 
Hardy Plant Farms Perennials 
HENRY ECKFORD Sweet Peas ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX and Bulbs 
We and Garden 
em Seeds, 
SHROPSHIRE Fertilizers J. JEFFERIES & SON, Ltd. Roses,Fruit 
Royal N 3 Forest and 
oyal Nurseries Ornamen- 
WEBB & SONS, Ltd eds CIRENCESTER tal Trees 
The King's Seedsmen tatoes 
PEGE cag Fertilizers 
STOURBRIDGE etc. KELWAY & SON Hardy Plants 
Retail Plant Department ——. 
GARDEN SUNDRIES LANGPORT, SOMERSET _ Gladioli 
; ma ies Makers and — 
_ Sundials. . gonias 
12, Clerkenwell Road aces sulbe. & LANGDON Gloxinias 
LONDON, E.C. tion of old Dials |Twerton Hill Nursery Cyclamen, 
soloists BATH etc. 
CASTLE'’S SHIP- Tey j 
BKEAKING CO., Ltd, Teakwood = THE BARNHAM Fruit Trees 
Baltic Wharf Garden NURSERIES, Ltd. Roses 
160, Grosvenor xe Furniture BARNHAM Shrubs 
LONDON, 5.W. SUSSEX Hardy Plants 
BOUNDARY CHEM. CO. Manures THOS. RIVERS & SONS Fruit Trees 
Cranmer Street Led. nea The Nurseries a hee 
LIVERPOOL etc. SAWBRIDGEWORTH and Orchard 
HERTS House Trees 
aide mee se Patented Hop : 
WAKELEY BROS. & CO., Ld. Manure JOHN WATERER, SONS _ Fruit Trees 
62, Bankside, Theonly reliable | & CRISP, Ltd. Shrubs 
7 te. and complete a Z Alpines and 
LONDON, S.E. substitute for | BAGSHOT, SURREY and Herbaceous 
(Write for Booklet.) Stable Manure. | TWYFORD, BERKS Roses, Bulbs 
GARDEN ARCHITECTURE |; axton bros. Fruit 
- are Landscape & Garden Nurseries Tree 
R. WALLACE & CO. La. Architects. “Queen | BEDFORD ‘a 
Kilnfield Gardens Best Ricken Wate 
. 2STR arden, _—_Interna- 
COLCHESTER sisan whine: 2 LAWNS 
PULHAM & SON Garden 
71, Newman Street, W. 1 Craftsmen JAMES MACDONALD Everything 
and at Rockworkers Lawn Turf Specialist for 
: ae a Alpine and 
ELSENHAM, ESSEX Rock Plants | HARPENDEN, HERTS LAWNS 
IT IS NOT OFTEN that a leading London journal expresses 


regret that a book was not published years ago. The “ Morning 


Post,” however, did 


so in the case of 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS 


By E. T. 


and added that 


COOK 


of the book.” 
GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS has now reached its 


SIXTH 


Edition. 


“One cannot speak in too high praise 


The new and enlarged volume contains nearly 700 pages and no less than 
250 beautiful illustrations, coloured plates, plans and diagrams. 


Price 15/8 net; 


by post 16/2. 





Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 
prospectuses of some of the super-books in the “* 
LIMITED, Tavistock Street, 


* COUNTRY LIFE,” 


WS. 2. 


CountTRY LIFE” Library, to The Manager, 





LIFE. 





Jan. 19th, 1918. 





MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o 
CounTRY LIFE Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.G. 





GARDEN AND FARM. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


V'SITING AND CONSULTING 
ADY GARDENER 

Chobham, Woking, Surrey, is 1 = ‘came 

to pay monthly visits where advice is ur- 

gently needed owing to head gardeners being 

called up and only unskilled labour is avail- 

able. Terms on application. 








ARDENING FOR W 


. OM 
Essentially practical training ; 


EN.— 


vege- 
table, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy 
outdoor life. Individual consideration. 


Long or short courses. From 60 guineas per 
annum. Spring Term begins Jan. 18th, 1918. 
Illustrated prospectus of PEAKE, ‘“‘ Udimore,” 
near Rye, Sussex. 





1902 to 1918 


THE VICTORY TF THE WHITES. 
JOHN MOUN TFORD, WELL- 

FIELD FARM, PARK HEAD, 
SHEFFLELD, % reeder of Typical Utility 
WHITE WYANDOTTES AND WHITE 
LEGHORNS, can supply a few selected 
Cockerels, which will put the LAYING 


POWER that STAYS into vour 1918 Pullets. 
For sixteen years the Wellfield Whites have 
been bred from TESTED LAYERS, which 
have proved their ability to lay more eggs 
at all seasons than any other breeds. FOR 
WINTER EGG PRODUCTION, BLOOD 
WILL TELL, for our Stock has the laying 
ancestry at the back of them. Book your 
orders now for early delivery of DAY OLD 
CHICKS and EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
Only highest PEDIGREE COCKERELS 
used, all Birds true to type and of standard 
size. Write for price and particulars. 








VILLAGE INDUSTRY has for 

Sale Bottled Asparagus, Young Potatoes 
and Fruit.—For price list apply to Mrs. 
HitcKson, Hartwell, Aylesbury. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum ef. 


ANAGEMENT . OF FARM 
wanted by practical farmer, life ex- 
perience. with view to partnership or share 
of profits, highest —testimonials.~—Apply 
A 30st.” 





LADY CHAUFFEUR offers. services, 
London preferred: — lice nse dl driver. 
£2 10s. weekly or arrangement.—** P 6938, 


pustic SCHOOL BOY ot sixteen 

seeks employment on agricultural work, 
unde r gentleman farmer or experienced lady. 
~-“Mrs. ae 28, Shooter's Hill Road, Black- 
heath, S.E. ° 


STATE CLERK. OF WORKS, 

48 vears of age, desires re-engagement. 

able to prepare plans, specitications, and 

estimates: experienced in building and re- 

pairing all classes of agricultural property. 

understands drainage and water supplies ; 
good references.—-Apply “ A 3932." 











G ENTLEMAN (29). ineligible, educated, 
desires position as Secretary-companion 
to country gentleman.or the management 
of estate, ete., for lady or gentleman. 
Thoroughly experienced. —* Box A 3919." 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 


The Charge for iene. Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





ANTED, Issue of “Country Life,’ 
wi January 14th, 1911.—* P 6933.” 


HE PEREGRINE FALCON AT 
THE EYRIE,” says the Spectator. 
‘is the best work in Bird Photography that 
ce ever been accomplished.’ This fasci- 
nating book, on the grandest bird of prey 
left in England, was written at the eyrie 
itself by Dr. FRANCIS HEATHERLEY, and is 
illustrated throughout with wonderful photo- 
graphs by the Author and C.J. KING. Please 
write for a Prospectus. The cost of the work 
is 6s. 3d., by post 6s. Od., and itis published at 
the Offices of ‘* COUNTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








* The House and its 
Lawrence Weaver, 


NTED, copy of ‘ 
fauipment by 
““P 6934.” 





OOKS WANTED. * Encyclopedia 
B Britannica,” latest Edition, thin paper 
Also “Century Encyclopedia of 
“P 693 


STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 

you can select at one-thitd t “4 quarter dealer’ s 

prices ; approval.-—"" G.. . Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. 


for choice. 
Names.” 








. postcards, 1d. 





GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

—Developing or Printing.—The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
(Cameras bought or ex- 
changed).—MAkRTIN, Photographers’ Chemist . 
Southampton. 





EW ZEALAND INVESTMENTS. 
Aiter the War there will be many 
openings for safe and profitable investment of 
Capital and Energy in the Dominion. I can 
offer some excellent propositions in sheep. 
cattle, and dairying farms, broad acres un- 
improved and semi-improved, coal, petro- 
leum, and timber interests, also suburban 
and city properties. Correspondence is in- 
vited.— FP. P. CORKILL, New Plymouth, N.Z- 





REEHOLD WOODLANDS 

WANTED, containing good sized hard 

or soft woods.—BROWN Bros., Timber 
Merchants, Hutton, Essex. 





ENCING,.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 
Fencing. Send for illustrated price list - 
—-THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LYD., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 





OYAL BARUM_ WARE.—Vases. 
Candlesticks and useful articles for 
Bazaars,etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old gold 
Terms and illustrations sent on receipt of 
3d.—BRANNAM, Dept. N., Litchdon Pottery. 
Barnstaple. 


SEWAG E DISPOSAL FOR 

COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying 
of cesspools ; no solids ; no open filters ; per- 
fectly automatic: everything underground - 
State particulars —WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8. 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 








ANTED. — Timber suitable for 
Colliery purposes, either standing in 

the woods or converted into Pit Props and 
delivered on rail, in the following counties. 


viz. Salop, Staffordshire, Leicestershire . 
WwW arw ic kshire, Oxfordshire, Essex, Surrey, 
Kent, Sussex, Huntingdonshire, Hereford- 


shire, Middlesex, Buckinghamshire, Bedford- 
shire, Northamptonshire, and Worcestershire. 
Large quantities required.—Particulars to 
THE BIRMINGHAM PITWOOD ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 35, Newhall Street, Birmingham. 





ALE OF SURPLUS STOCK 

KENNEL RUNS AND RAILING. 
We still hold certain stocks of Wrought Iron 
Kennel Runs, Railing, and Gates, which we 
shall be pleased to clear at Special Prices 
until sold. Full particulars may be had on 
application.—-BoOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Rose 
Lane Works, Norwich. s 





po RTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses. 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & CO., Ipswich. 





HIGH HIGH RU BB 


wanted. Size 8 or 9.— F 


R BOOTS 
P 6936.” 





RANGE GROWING IN 

RHODESTA.—Capital required for the 
further development of one of the finest 
citrus propositions in the country.—Par- 
ticulars from E, W. LEwIs, 42, Ripley Road, 
South Park, Ilford. 





ANTIQUES. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
in * Causeries on English Pewter,” by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book. is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 13/2 
post free from the Offices of * COUNTRY 
LIFE,” LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2 





FoR SALE, Room of painted Queen 
Anne panelling, removed from old house 
in Norwich ; 13ft. 9in. by 17tt.—"** A 3931. 





PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Erc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





[NGANO RESORT.—Mid — Wales. 
Plinlimon.—Fishing, shooting, hounds. 
golf, pony, and governess car, donkey tandem. 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.— ROBERT LEWIs, Ethinog Farm. 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley S.A.). 
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SPEAIGHT, 157, New Bond Street, W 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Edttor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanted by siamped addressed envelopes 
return tf unsuttable. In case of loss or tnjury he cannot hold himselt 
responsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in Countrry 
n only be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address of 


nner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS, 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Counrry Lire, and 
subseribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


TO THE STOCK-FARMER 


REEDERS of livestock have been grumbling a good 
deal lately at the restrictions imposed upon them 
by the Food Ministry, and still more at the effect 
which these restrictions have produced. Any grazier 
who looked at the Orders issued merely from his 
own point of view and without any knowledge of the facts 
lying behind would be well entitled to say, as he often does, 
that the Government is doing its level best to make his 
vocation impossible. The majority of this class are so much 
concentrated on the particular work they have chosen 
that it is difheult for them to realise that war, and not the 
politicians, is responsible. We are sure that a preponderat- 
ing majority would acquiesce with pleasure in the decision 
which seems so adverse, if only they knew the reason for it. 
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That may be expressed in the single word *‘ tonnage.’ There 
never in the history of mankind was such a demand made 
upon shipping as there is to-day, and the demand tends to 
increase rather than to grow lighter. Endless is the stream 
of ships that must carry soldiers to the places where they 
are needed, and carry also their equipment and the food 
which is daily being collected and as regularly consumed. 
Added to this is a mighty fleet needed to bring food to this 
country and to our Allies. The difficulty about cattle arises 
in this way. It takes, according to Professor Wood, eight 
pounds of fodder to make one pound of beef, so that if food 
were to be carried for the animals in order that it might be 
converted by them into food for man, the process would be 
uneconomical in the extreme. War-time diet tends to resolve 
itself into an increasing simplicity and in the end may be 
reduced to wheat and potatoes. At the present moment it 
appears to be very likely that animal rations will have to be 
reduced to the vanishing point. Dairy cows must be preserved 
and fed so as to provide milk for the children. That is indis- 
pensable. But the day of the fat bullock and fat sheep 
seems to be ended, at least for the duration of the war. The 
meat used in England can only be that from overseas, and 
when the needs of the Army have been supplied from the 
same sources there can only be a comparatively small portion 
left over for someone at home. 

That, then, is the central fact which stock-keepers have 
to consider. They cannot fatten animals on grass ; artificial 
foods will soon be unobtainable, and thus the vocation of the 
breeder of fat stock will come to an end. The talk about the 
scarcity of meat last week being a mere passing phase or an 
accident may be dismissed. There is in point of fact a con- 
siderable quantity of cattle in the country at the present 
moment, but the stock is diminishing and must still further 
diminish. The hardship of the farmer is that while feeding 
stuffs are continually going up in value he can only charge a 
fixed price for the animals by which they are used. A con- 
tinuation of this process for any length of time must reduce 
the keeping of livestock to a thing of the past. It is only by 
special exertions and special consideration that concentrated 
foods can be found for the dairy herd. To do this is a matter 
of national importance. The greatest asset of a country 
engaged in such a war as that which we are in now is children, 
and there is nothing of so much importance as the provision 
of suitable food for them. That, in a nutshell, is the case for 


milk. The dairy cow must receive special safeguarding and 
protection. It is greatly to be deplored that every endeavour 


has been made recently to get rid of milking stock, and one 
hopes that the measures recently taken to prevent cows in 
profit being sold will be operative. But that idea cannot 
be carried out in fairness without making compensation to 
the dairyman. His chief reason for selling cows is that they 
have ceased to be profitable, and it would be very unfair to 
force any citizen to carry on for purely patriotic motives a 
business from which no gain was to be made. If milk is 
necessary to the country, then it is only fair that the country 
as a whole should pay for its production. But no similar case 
can be made out for the fat bullock. His part in the economy 
of things is to convert vegetable food into animal food—the 
hay, straw, roots and cake into beef—but the process is too 
expensive for the present times. The same argument, when 
necessary allowances are made, must be applied to sheep. 
It is already complained that the mutton coming into the 
market is lean and tough to a degree. It must become more 
so until the result we have already touched upon is 
produced. 

The policy of the stock-keeper becomes plain and evident. 
It is of no use grousing about laws and the people who 
make them, and saying that there is this interference and 
the other interference with agriculture by people who 
do not understand it. War is ever tending still more 
to produce on these Islands the situation of a beleaguered 
city, and the stock-keeper will do well to turn his 
attention away from cattle and sheep and go in for 
growing corn and potatoes. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a_ portrait of Lady 

Alexandra Haig Thomas, second daughter of the 
Earl and Countess of Normanton. She was married last 
year to Mr. Peter Haig Thomas. 





*.* It is particularly requested ihat no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNtRY LIFE be granied except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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ORD RHONDDA, a few days ago, in the course of 
an address, made the significant remark that up 
to now this country has been able to treat 
food privations more or less as a jest. Our 
people have laughed when deprived of butter, when 

they could not get tea, when they had to wait in a queue for 
margarine. The difficulty of procuring a Sunday joint has 
been only the cause of witticisms. The explanation is that 
hitherto food has been almost too abundant in this country 
and that the stringency has so far not been more than the 
reduction to a style of living which was commonplace to our 
ancestors. But Lord Rhondda went on to say that as the 
war proceeds there will be a real call upon the national will 
and tenacity. Food will become scarcer than ever before 
the year is out and conditions will not improve next year 
unless the task is set about in right good earnest. There 
can be little doubt but that this is the stern truth about the 
food situation. The Nation will come through it all right, 
but only on condition that the difficulties are courageously 
faced. 


FOR these reasons we urge on all concerned with the pro- 

duction of food, either on the farm or on the allotment, 
to press on the cultivators the need of putting every ounce of 
strength into the task of increasing productivity during the 
next year. Under the guidance of their county committees 
farmers are doing much better this year than they did last 
vear. There remains the little man who in 1917 achieved 
a very great distinction by producing vast quantities of whole- 
some food from the most unpromising soil. He may think 
now that it was hardly worth his while, that the potatoes, 
for instance, which he struggled so gamely to grow have been 
produced in such quantities that scarcity is hardly to be 
thought of. But that is a delusion. Before the season is 
over it will be found that there is no overplus of potatoes 
in the country, no superabundance of food of any kind, 
and next year the trial will be still more severe. Now is the 
moment, then, to encourage the small-holder not only to do 
as well as he did last year, but to increase his crop. Local 
committees and others who are taking a lead in this matter 
ought to see that no possible land is left uncultivated and 
no pair of hands idle. It only wants a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether, for the country to produce so 
much food that the submarine and every other menace of 
the enemy may be disregarded. But this desirable end 
will not be achieved unless the men are cheered on and urged 
to miss no opportunity, and flinch at no apparent impossibility. 


WE have received from the Ministry of Food a loaf made 

by the admixture of 10 per cent. of potato flour to 
ordinary G.R. bread, and are asked to give an opinion upon 
it. The bread gains in colour and attractiveness by the 
potato addition. It is palatable when eaten in its natural 
condition or when toasted, though during the latter operation 
it passes through a stage of softness which suggests that 
too much potato might make the loaf clammy. But we have 
no hesitation in saying that the addition of potato, so far 
from deteriorating the bread, is a distinct improvement. 
It may be asked why, this being so, there is not a more 
extended use of potato flour, and the answer is that we have 
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not the machinery for pulping and drying potatoes, so that 
it is impossible at the moment for any large proportion of 
the great bakers to attempt its manufacture. But the small 
baker and the private householder can produce this bread 
with equal advantage to the palate and the purse, because, 
baking in small quantities, all they have to do is to boil the 
potato in its skin, mash it afterwards, pass it through a sieve, 
and then add it to the rising dough. An old baker informed 
the writer that this practice was a very common one in his 
voung days and it has the great merit that it can be worked 
in the ordinary oven of a small cottage. Those baking their 
own bread will find it greatly to their advantage in every way 
to adopt the system of mixing the dough from G.R. flour 
with mashed potatoes. 


[T is evident that the idea of cultivating land in the rear of 

the armies for feeding the troops is infectious. We have 
already stated that the Canadians are making use of every 
available plot of land, and that before his death Sir Stanley 
Maude had set going a very extensive system of cultivation 
in Mesopotamia. From Salonika we learn that no efforts 
are being spared to develop local resources. The areas now 
being put under cultivation are as follows: Barley, 2,000 
acres; Wheat, 400 acres; potatoes, 600 acres; vegetables 
and it is also hoped that 20,000 tons of hay will 
be obtained from areas reserved for that purpose. Divisions 
brigades and nearly all units have gardens. Every encourage- 
ment is given them to proceed with this useful task. In 
addition, peasants in the neighbourhood are persuaded to 
grow vegetables for the consumption of the troops, while 
refugees are being assisted to settle on uncultivated land 
on condition that they give to the Army a fair proportion 
of the produce. All this is to the good and promises to lighten 
to a considerable degree the ever growing difficulty of finding 
food for military and civil populations alike at a time of world 
shortage. As long as the present gigantic armies are in the 
field it will be absolutely impossible to produce those plentiful 
supplies to which we were accustomed in pre-war days, but 
the efforts now being made will at all events ward off everv- 
thing in the shape of actual want, not to sav famine. 


225 acres ; 


THE RETURN. 
Light breaking on the sea, 
Wind moaning eerily. 
Little black ships are toiling home, 
Wind cowls crusted with frozen foam 
Battered boats and slippery decks 
Hollow-eyed crews drenched up to their necks 
Wire stays all broken and bent. 
It was only just off the coast of Kent, 
I heard the guns speak in the night 
And guessed there had been a running fight. 
Now beneath the dawn’s cold eye 
I see the hunters creeping by. 
They guarded the Channel for you and me, 
Do you wonder the day breaks wearily : 


M. G. MEUGENS 


WE are indebted to Sir George Riddell for a letter which 

he has received from a friend at the front. It is of 
exceptional interest by reason of the exact and vivid account 
it gives of country life among the Flemish small-holders. 
The following extract shows the character of their work : ‘* The 
country around is real Flanders, very flat and with very few 
trees and no hedges, dykes and ditches taking the place 
of the latter, which at the moment are all frozen over. One 
can see for miles, and the winds, when they blow from the cold 
quarters, take a lot of facing; luckily, I am one of those 
warm-blooded people who don’t worry about such things, 
but for those built differently and who do, I am truly sorry. 
Most of the land hereabouts is well cultivated, grassland 
being in the minority. Roots are the chief crop, and the most 
popular one is chicory, which has gone up enormously in 
value this last year or so, owing, as I understand, to its being 
used for munition purposes. Womenfolk and children work 
like slaves on the land; and the small-holders and small 
farmers, of whom there are very many, manage by long hours 
of toil, and a glorious disregard of personal appearances 
when at work, to make a very good living out of the land, 
which is very water-logged and quite devoid of any natural 
drainage. If one digs down only about a couple of feet one 
comes to water.” 


[N this, the most interesting reference is that to growing 

chicory. It is news to us that the plant can be used in 
munition factories. The fact infers a considerable loss to 
the people of Paris, who for long have been the chief consumers 
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of the excellent salad which is grown from this plant. The 
custom is to take up the roots in September or October and 
plant them without manure in a very dry soil on well drained 
ground. The earth is raised Sins. or gins. above the top of the 
roots and then thatch or other covering is placed over the 
top to protect them from rain. Under these circumstances 
white tender shoots soon begin to be thrown up. The growth 
is called the chicon, and is the material out of which what 
is regarded by connoisseurs as the finest salad of the world 
is made. The chicon must be cut before its topmost bud 
reaches the light, otherwise it becomes green and acquires 
the bitter taste characteristic of the plant. Under favourable 
circumstances the chicon is ready for cutting about six weeks 
after the roots are placed in the soil, and as the grower con- 
trives to have a succession, the supply is carried on easily 
from about the beginning of December right on to May. 


QOUK next extract illustrates the truism that, whatever may 

be the other advantages of la petite culture, those who 
pursue it on small holdings or otherwise must be prepared 
to forswear delights and live laborious days. Hard work and 
plain living become their rule of life. The following passage 
will be read with interest from this point of view: ‘“ The 
living of these small-holders is very simple; bread, cheese, 
butter, coffee and rough, red wine are apparently their chief 
food and drink, not forgetting vegetables and salads, of 
which they are very fond. Their small houses are only one 
storey high and consist of a large dwelling kitchen, very 
sparsely furnished, often with a bed in it, and one other, or 
perhaps two small rooms leading out of it. The top part 
of the house is a loft or granary in which straw, grain, etc., 
are stored. All these houses have a lean-to shed built of brick 
at one end which is of the same depth as the house; it is 
used as a store, chicken house, or shed for general use. At the 
back the roof generally slopes down rather low and so makes 
a sort of back kitchen in which many of the rough household 
duties are carried on. Such houses as these are evidently 
the result of what has been found to be the most useful form 
of habitation for a people who have been engaged for genera- 
tions on the land. Of wild birds there are few, the most 
common being sparrows, starlings, plover, wild geese, a few 
partridges, and now and then a heron or two. Magpies and 
carrion crows there are also in plenty, the latter being an 
especially fine fellow.” 


MR. GUNTHER, who has been for some time past engaged 

in investigating the depredations of wild life in Oxford- 
shire and Norfolk, has now brought out a very interesting 
report. He undertook the work, it should be mentioned, 
under the auspices of the School of Rural Economy at Oxford, 
following a suggestion made by the Field Sports and Game 
(uild during the second half of the year 1916. Attention will 
be most directed to the Norfolk part of the report, as from 
that county complaints have been most rife of the damage 
done to crops by wild creatures. To make a long story short, 
Mr. Gunther draws up the following list of chief culprits: 
rabbits, rats, pigeons, sparrows and, perhaps, larks. These 
come in the first class, following them are starlings and rooks. 
Probably if Mr. Gunther had been pursuing his investigations 
in a fruit country he would have reversed the positions of 
these creatures, at any rate, putting the starlings first. 


[NX regard to game Mr. Gunther finds what they would call 

in Scotland a bill of Not Proven. For this purpose, of 
course, we are thinking of rabbits as vermin. The hare 
is excused on the ground that he manures the soil and does 
no great harm; although we are not sure that this excuse 
would be admitted in the neighbourhood of woodlands 
or new orchards. The pheasant he considers practically 
innocuous if it be properly fed and shot early—a verdict 
with which most practical people will agree. At any rate, 
in the present circumstances pheasants are disappearing 
with extraordinary rapidity from woods where they were very 
plentiful indeed. Of the partridge he has practically nothing 
to say, and, indeed, the little brown bird is recognised by 
all who know him as a friend to farmers. Bearing on the 
game question are the remarks made about wild quadrupeds. 
Foxes have been complained of, and no one will question 
the reasonableness of killing off the old and mangey. These 
animals are apt to haunt the chicken run because unable 
to do more vigorous hunting. 


[T will be good news, if true, that Mr. Lowther, the Speaker 

of the House of Commons, has been appointed to succeed 
Lord Bertie as British Ambassador in Paris. The position 
is arduous and important, but it would be difficult to think 
of anyone likely to fill it so well. In the Chair of the House 
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Mr. Lowther has continuously given proof of those qualities 
which go to the making of a great ambassador. He is a born 
diplomatist in the sense of possessing unfailing tact. How 
often, by seizing upon the essential that had been omitted, 
he has allayed turbulence and anger in the Commons, dis- 
arming rebellious thoughts by his unmistakable wish to mete 
out justice to all parties. With that there has been no 
lack of firmness or resolution. The Speaker is a typical 
member of the family of John Bull—tenacious and strong in 
purpose, yet with a glove of silk always covering the hand of 
iron. Our good Allies the French are certain to accept his 
appointment as the highest compliment that can be paid 
them, and his English friends: know that he will steadily 
uphold the interests of his own country while making every 
possible concession to our Allies and neighbours. 


SIR CHARLES BATHURST has written a letter to the 

Times advocating the adoption of Proportional Representa- 
tion for the sake of agriculture. It is a pity that statesmen 
should have paid so little attention to the industry which 
is of ‘* paramount importance to the future safety and vigour 
of the nation,” so that under the new Franchise it will be 
worse represented than ever in the House of Commons. 
The peril to which we are exposed at this moment is indubit- 
ably caused by “ the disastrous neglect of agriculture by the 
State for more than a generation.” It might fairly have 
been expected that statesmen who were looking to the future 
stability and welfare of the country would have taken steps 
to ensure that all the classes belonging to the landed interests 

owners, tenants, labourers—should have their full quota 
of spokesmen in the House of Commons. But seeing that 
this has not been done, there remains the alternative ot 
remedying this inexcusable neglect by introducing the 
principle of “ P.R.” into the Bill. The argument of Sir 
Charles Bathurst is irrefutable. Unless it is accepted, the 
great food industry of the country will be absolutely over- 
whelmed by the representatives of the factory and the mine. 


GLORIA MUNDI. 
Light—in the secret places of the wood, 
And in the unhid spaces of the air, 
And on the level land, light everywhere, 
As if God smiled, beholding all things good. 
ANGELA GORDON 


VERY few of our readers can have had an opportunity of 

seeing the extraordinary scenes which are pictured in 
the drawings by Mr. Nash published in this week’s issue. 
Even the visitor to France has very little opportunity of 
doing so. When the writer was out at the front a few weeks 
ago it required some imagination to understand what scenes 
of horror these had been. The desolation of Vimy Ridge, for 
instance, has been often described ; but few have told how it 
has been ameliorated by natural processes. The advance was 
made in the spring, and before summer had passed wild 
flowers and weeds of various sorts had lined the sides of the 
trenches, crept over the shell holes and craters and produced 
a shade of green that veiled and even beautified the horror 
that had been there just after the fight. One could see 
all this to still more advantage on the hills or rather downs in 
the neighbourhood of Verdun. The country very much 
resembles that at the back of Brighton, only it had been 
beautifully wooded before the war broke out. One could see 
the scarred trunks of trees and the remnants of the silvan 
landscape, but though the guns were still thundering, beautiful 
little weeds were growing close to the forts, so that the sight 
was much less awful than might have been expected. 


"THOSE interested in the quicker adaptation of machinery 

to agricultural work in Great Britain will, we are sure, 
read with gladness the announcement in another column 
that we are going to offer prizes for the best design for a 
one-way plough. According to the well informed corre- 
spondents who have written on this subject, the need of such 
a plough is very great indeed, and it is in the hope of inspiring 
some inventive genius that we have ventured to offer a small 
inducement. We say small because the greater inducement 
is the knowledge that such an instrument would be of great 
service in the all important work of food production ; and in 
the second place, he who could bring it forth would be able 
to command a pecuniary reward infinitely greater than any 
sum we could offer. Our purpose is to use this means not 
in regard to the one-way plough only, but to encourage those 
with a mechanical turn to give their attention to the im- 
provement of agricultural machinery in various other direc- 
tions, a definite description of which will be given hereafter, 
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MULES IN WAR: SOME IMPRESSIONS 


ULES are a fascinating subject, whether dealt 
with on paper by the man with a pen or by the 
artist with a brush. Most men who wield neither 
a pen nor a brush would desire no other acquaintance 
since they have no understanding of the fascination. 

Perhaps I should not say ‘“‘ most men.”” Most men are in the 
Army, and what gentleman in khaki has not some slight 
nodding acquaintance with his mule con/rére in the Army ? 
They are both battling in the same cause, both living on Army 
rations, and both, no doubt, longing for victory and the end 
of war. Many men, therefore, do not despise the mule 

only the few who do not know him and do not want to know 
him. The difficulty, from a writer’s point of view, is to know 
exactly how to treat him. Seriously or lightly? As a beast 
of burden and haulage which has assisted enormously the Allies’ 
waging of war and will continue to do so until the closing 
of the book? Or as an animal with more eccentricities of 
character and undeniable virtues than any other creature 
on God’s earth—as, in fact, just a mule? Where to begin 
and where to end? It seems to me that one is forced into a 
compromise, and that a middle course is the only one to take ; 
for if you must dilate on his extraordinary utility you must 
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of necessity take into the reckoning his oddities and delineate 
those donkey characteristics that defy temper and patience 
and more often than not transform your serious attitude 
to mirthful mocking and weird despair. How can you treat 
consistently a conglomerate mixture of stolidity, stubborn- 
ness, slyness, willingness, temper, sullenness, humour, con- 
tentment, waywardness and cunning with no knowledge 
of which vice or virtue is going to assert itself next ? 

It is no use wondering how many tens of thousands of 
mules have been brought to Europe from North and South 
America, chiefly the North, since August of ’1r4, all con- 
scripted in the Allies’ cause. The figures must be an after- 
the-war revelation, but I know many of us would like to 
possess, say, war bonds for as many as we have seen and 
handled. And we are still alive to tell a tale of admiration ! 
If the real horse of the war has been the light draught from 
America, the mule has been, and is, just as essential in his 
own peculiar way. Often and often he has done what the 
horse has failed to do. He has survived and outlasted him, 
and, maybe, has shown his perversity by apparent enjoy- 
ment of the awful din of battles, the deep mud and piercing 
cold of France, or the heat and flies of the East. His temper 
and constitution have remained whole, while the specimens 
of his mother’s branch of the species have cracked and fallen 
by the wayside. Given his liquid refreshment and_ his 


humbler rations it takes a lot to put a mule out of action. 
He has even kindled enthusiasm among ardent horse lovers 
who were once prejudiced against him and despised the 
donkey in his outline and demeanour. So in time they have 
come to say: “ Give us mules for this job of war rather than 
horses.’’ A strange and yet true conversion ! 

Again, as when writing of the American light draught 
horses, one marvels that America’s supply should have been 
so abundant. They are coming still, travelling well over the 
much troubled seas, and picking up rapidly on arrival in a way 
which says much for their sangfroid and entire indifference 
to new surroundings, strange white faces, and the conditions 
imposed in a country at war. They have been reluctant 
to step aboard ship on the other side, but, when once packed 
in steep holds and breathing a gassy atmosphere, too pungent 
for all humans—except callous and leather-lunged muleteers 
they soon become reconciled and contented to the point of 
being outraged and annoyed when asked to quit again. 
The acme of perversity, you see, but nevertheless quaintly 
characteristic. 

They vary, of course, in this regard. Some are so 
mournful and devoid of expression, too unconscious of their 





MULISH JOY—ROLLING. 


own existence that they climb the gangways to the main 
deck and descend the “ brow” to the shore with all the 
solemn good sense and tractability in the world. They are 
the good mules that never want to slip into wrong-doing, 
that take a cuff or a blow as unresponsively as they do a 
mark of affection, that gaze vacantly on the shoeing smith 
when he is tinkering with their donkey feet, and only show 
a spark of consciousness when they see food and are unable 
to reach it. The bad mule, not because he is really wicked, 
does not like to be hurried, worried or interfered with 
if at the psychological moment he happens to be feeling 
more like a donkey than a horse, or, maybe, is concentrating 
on the vices of both and the virtues of neither. Ile gets 
‘“ worser and worser ”’ and in the end will submit only to the 
fortiter in re rather than the suaviter in modo methods of those 
who from experience have not come to meet him unequipped 
with a long rope and a breetching with which to haul him 
among his tribe already on shore. At the moment he is 
hating everybody and everything. He is distinctly nasty. 
He will kick unkindly at his neighbour in that susceptible 
area between the fore and hind legs. He may even endeavour 
to eat the rope by which he is being led, and his new khaki- 
clad acquaintance has to admit that his heels have an un- 
commonly long reach. Nor are his forelegs to be ignored. 
A mule can box and strike with them most unpleasantly. 
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But in ninety cases out of a hundred he is not always going 
to defy disciplinary methods, especially when quietness is 
judiciously mixed with firmness. Never crack whips or 
shout with a sensitive mule. He will only get worse. The 
foundation of all successful methods with these uncertain 
tempered creatures is quietness. The man who makes a 
noise does so because he is afraid of the mule and really 
hates him at sight. The mule also hates him then and always. 

If this were anything more than an article of impressions 
gained at first hand I might be expected to deal with the mule 
irom a scientific point of view, dwelling on his hybrid origin 
and the ban placed on him by nature 
to reproduce his like as a_ distinct 
One might enter on a vast 
field of conjecture as to why there 
should be freakish colourings and 
markings and distinct suggestions of 
the wild ass and zebra. The prevail- 
ing colour of the tens of thousands 
purchased on behalf of this country 
is brown, but you will also see a fair 
percentage ot bays, chestnuts, greys 
and duns, and an occasional “ smoky 
blue.” Most of the duns and a few 
chestnuts have a strongly defined 
black line running the length of the 
neck and back right into the tail, 
with dark zebra-like bars about the 
shoulders, knees and hocks. Some 
have had white legs, but they have 
been very rare. 

Phen you will be told on some 
authority that successful mule breed- 
ing cannot be carried on above certain 
latitudes north of the Equator and 
below a certain line south of the 
Kquator. It is why, the experts say, 
the United States does so much better 
than her neighbour, Canada. The 
point, however, is not one IT am_ pre- 
pared to develop. But the suggestion, 
seriously put forward, that one nigger, 
can get more work out of a team of” 
mules than any white man may be true 
enough. The theory seems tc fit) in | 
with the weird psychology of the 
animal. ** A fellow-feecling makes one 
wondrous kind!”’ Clearly) a mule 
takes a deal of understanding, and the 
inference is that a white mai’s brain 
is scarcely equal to the strain. For, 
after all, the best meaning of our 
soldiers who have had to do with them 
are constantly being rudely checked 
just when they imagined they had 
arrived at a perfect understanding. 

Phe illustrator of this article has, 
for instance, noticed quite a common 
incident. There is the wrong and the 
right way of leading a mule to water 
or to any place where his presence 
may be required. The man who looks 
it the mule while he tugs at his head 
cannot appreciate the animal's un- 
willingness to move along with him. 
“Pont look at “im,” shouts the 
N.C.0., “"e doesn’t like ver face.” 
And the recruit, feeling rather hurt, 
turns away to hide his blushes. The 
mule at once moves off after him. 
Phe ridiculous creature will not be 
pulled at. He is a sure winner at 
that game, just the same as when he 
Wants to go east and the man on the 
rope lead wants him to go west. Both 
go cast until the man adopts new methods. It is wonderful 
how bull-headed an obstinate mule can be. I have seen 
him draw two or three men whither he willed, all of them 
hanging on to the rope lead and the head collar. The same 
mule works all right in harness and never does wrong, only he 
is conscious of his own strength at inconvenient times and 
a horse is not; or, perhaps, the latter is too dignified to 
indulge in such unseemly capers. 

| have known few mules that were not suspicious that 
someone Was plotting to do something unpleasant to them. 
Phere is about them an ever present sense of apprehension. 


species. 
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Pass along a line of mules, either head on or tail on, and they 
regard you furtively and with deep distrust. Obviously 
they do not like the look of you. The ears swing significantly, 
together or inconsequently, and each mule never takes his 
sullen eyes off you. Did a horse do the same you would 
say that he had been ill treated at some time. Really a 
mule talks to his neighbour with his ears. It is a kind 
of signalling; and if you learn to read the language of those 
long uprights, winking and nodding, you will really begin 
to know something worth knowing about mules. I have seen 
a line of mules in single file walking quietly towards the 





A *BUCKER.’ 





BREAKING A *BUCKER”™ TO SADDLE. 


‘* brow,” which is the gangway between the dock and the ship. 
The first one steps confidently on the ‘ brow ”’ and half way 
up he puts one ear back and cocks the other one, at the same 
time pushing his toes into the flooring. He is not quite sure 
about what he is doing or being done by. 

Of course, his remonstrance comes at an awkward time; 
but the trouble is that the mule behind has seen the one ear 
go back, and as he does the same thing to the fellow immedi- 
ately in his wake, and so on right down the line, the whole 
lot are very soon in a state of quiet revolt. Do not shout 
and buily them or the ship may be delayed sailing. Devote 
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THE ART OF THE MULETERR : 
all your attention to the leader, and when the donkey in him 
has given way to the more aristocratic side of his parentage 
the procession will be resumed. They will follow like good 
sheep that dislike being separated. 

Sometimes one doubts very seriously, but on the whole 
I am inclined to believe that the ‘‘ moke’”’ has a distinct 
sense of humour. So many funny things have been said and 
written about him that the general public undoubtedly 
believes him to be a funny beast, that is, when he is not a 
savage one. Both ideas are exaggerated. The idea of 
humour probably arises out of inquisitiveness. When not 
working he must be finding something to do with legs and 
mouth. I am reminded of an incident in an advanced mule 
line near Ypres. A number of our friends were tethered 
in the open on a long rope, and a farrier was engaged in shoeing 
one. The mule thus being attended to stood quietly enough, 
and the stooping farrier was performing his task so con- 
scientiously and well that he was naturally astonished when 
the next mule endeavoured to take a mouthful from the seat 
of his breeches. Of course, he turned round sharply, as one 
would on being stung, and, while his back was turned once 
more, the mule he 
had been shoeing gave 
him a sly kick on that 
same unoffending seat. 
Was that savagery ? 
Of course not. Jack 
and Jenny were not 
Vicious; they just 
wanted something 
to do. 

If mules were 
really as wicked as 
popular belief sug- 
gests, think of the 
havoc they could 
work in our. great 
Kemount Depots, 
where the men are 
not physically fit for 
combatant units, but 
may have been, say, 
piano-tuners, paper- 
hangers or fried-fish 
merchants before 
King and Country 
called—or fetched— 
them. You can have 
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courage which is the product of ignorance of what you are 
taking on. In the same way vou would have seen the be 
spectacled piano-tuner rushing in among the hungry animals 
at jeeding times coming out unscathed and in no wav 
conscious that he has escaped contact with heels that 
were being uplifted for fear that the feed might be taken 
away again the next instant to being given. Another man 
may have hesitated and shouted—fatal preliminaries and 
from that moment he and the “donkeys” lose no love 
between them. . 

The grudge which thus has small beginnings docs not 
give way to feelings of tender regard when after patient 
grooming he sees the perverse creature take the first oppor 
tunity of rolling in sand or mud, the sandier and muddicr the 
better. How can they live amicably together after the man 
has been blamed for inefficient grooming? Actually the 
height of mule joy, next to satisfying a healthy appetite, is 
to roll. Why this should be so I do not pretend to know 
except that the disconcerting habit doubtless comes of the 
donkey blood in his veins. Is it not among one’s earliest 


memories of learning to ride? From a military point ot 
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view there is much to censure in the irregular proceeding ; 
for they almost always do it before you have time to remove 
their packs and very often just as you have restored the 
packs to their backs. I have said that he gets into mischief 
for want of something to do. A long railway journey, for 
instance, bores him horribly. Hence you will find when the 
trucks arrive at their destination that each has made a slow 
meal off the other’s rope halter and head rope. They have 
then made a start on the woodwork of the trucks. Now, it 
will be understood that he must have great merits in war as a 
set-off to these pernicious habits. 

Most mules can buck, but few in my experience are 
really bad ones in the sense that they are vicious and therefore 
dangerous. 
Take the 
average one 
that bucks. 
Not only will 
he do it with- 
out previous 
warning, but 
often with 
his ears 
pricked. | 
am sure those 
pricked cars 
mean some- 
thing. You 
would think 
it impossible 
for one to 
buck so 
thoroughly 
and_ skilfully 
as to get 
himself out 
of his saddle 
without 
breaking the 
eirths. Yet 
it has been 
known. My 
illustrator 
has been 
vood enough 
to show the 
simplest 
method ot 
settling the A 
bucker; for, 
unlike the bucking horse, which is practically incorrigible, the 
mule quickly gives in. The head collar of the offender 
is tied close to a quiet old mule of unimpeachable character, 
and he is then mounted. Short of lying down he is unable to 
dislodge the rider because he is unable to get his head down 
to buck. 

low often you have seen illustrations in the papers 
during the war of mule races behind the lines on the various 
fronts. Almost invariably they have been treated in comic 
vein, but it is nevertheless true that the animals can jump 
cleverly and well over fences, and at a fast pace too. As far 
as we have come to understand modern warfare, the mule 
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has not come to be regarded as a cavalry remount, so that his 
jumping proclivities have not been developed in a serious 
way. But the fact remains that he might be thus schooled. 

There is no need in concluding this article, to write 
of his admirable qualities in the work of transporting food 
and munitions to the troops holding the trenches. 1 have 
before me as I write a letter from a transport officer in France, 
who remarks: ‘I cannot speak too highly of the mule as a 
most valuable and useful beast.” It is the opinion of all 
who have to do with them in the many ways in which they 
are employed. The life of the mule at the front is longer 
than that of the average horse because he can better adapt 
himself to disagreeable things and tasks. He can endure 
more, exist 
on less and 
plainer food, 
and the 
machinery of 
his constitu- 
tion does not 
run down so 
rapidly or so 
often. He 
just wants to 
be under- 
stood and 
treated ac- 
cordingly. 
And, though 
the ideal type 
of draught 
mule—his 
body built on 











TYPE OF 


the lines of a 
horse,square, 
with the legs 
coming out of 
each corner, 
wide in the 
chest and 
barrel, with 
short, power- 
ful legs—is a 
splendid 
beast of 
burden in 
modern war, 
the other 
type shown 
by the artist 
has his many uses. The latter may be well bred on the dam’s 
side because he is weedy, with a horse’s fine coat and shorter 
ears; he is also light of bone, too long in the leg, flat-sided, 
and both forelegs seem to come out of the same hole as it 
were. Yet it is true of mules that they work in all 
shapes ; for if it were not so there would be no place for the 
many that do not correspond with the artist’s conception of 
the ideal type of draught mule. One of the many wonders 
of the war has certainly to do with the tens of thousands of 
mules transported from the Western to the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere and now actively pursuing the big part assigned them 
in the Great Adventure. A. SIDNEY GALTREY. 


DRAUGHT MULE. 





SOIL 


By J. 
“ HE sterilisation of soil grows a more and more pressing 
subject the more intensified the culture of our food 
plants becomes. Untortunately, it is only in recent 
years that the knowledge we have acquired becomes 
serviceable. Texiual inaccuracy and charlatanism being 
hitherto our only guides. | With cur present knowledge sierilisa- 
tion is carried out in three ways—tirst, by the aseptic treatment, 
which relies on soil jumigants, aseptic sprays and soil injections ; 
secondly, by the dry heat process, in other words, the baking 
of the soil; thirdly, by the wet stcaming process, where steam 
is forced through the soil at a temperaiure of 212deg. Fahr. 

Keach of these systems has its advocates, but latterly the 
baking and wet steaming of soil have become more and more 
in vogue. Let not anyone, however, think that the application 
Alas! 


of these two methods is not fraught with danger. many 


STERILISATION 


O. BEUTTLER, M.A., LATE SCIENCE EXHIBITIONER, QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


IN PRACTICE 


calamities arise from over-baking, and, owing to our present 
ignorance, irom toxic results occurring in the process of wet 
steaming. 

Ordinary soil may be looked upon simply as a vehicle for 
growth, and with our iniensified methods of growing no natural 
soil with the ordinary supply of nitrates, phcsphates and pot- 
ashes can be expected to produce the very heavy crops now de- 
manded irom it by the successiul grower. Unfortunately, the 
soil is not only a vehicle of plant growth, but of plant disease, 
and ordinary scil is more or less heavily impregnated with the 
active aad resting spores of many very deadly diseases, which have 
caused the grower a loss of thousands of pounds. Hence the 
great importance of sterilisation. 

In its natural state soil teems with two sorts of living 


organisms ; one harmful to vegetable life, the other beneficial. 
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The difficulty that arises in treating soils is that in killing the 
harmful you also destroy the beneficial. The nitrate-producing 
bacteria which pre-digest the food in the soil and make it available 
for plant life are as easily destroyed as the harmi{ul bacteria, 
and in sterilising you have to kill both. 

The writer is a tomato grower in Guernsey, cultivating 
under glass forced crops ripening for the Londen markets as 
early as April, and starting, as last year, at 2s. 6d. per pound. 
Many years ago he made a start very buoyantly with the idea 
that he had only to grow reasonably carefully and the fruits 
of the earth would reward his toil with a modicum of profit. 
He purchased ground at £300 an acre, erected glass, put in boilers, 
heated and potted his glass-houses. But, unfortunately, the 
Guernsey farmer from whom he bought his land, with the idea 
of saving expense, had previously manured the soil with the 
rotten stalks of the former years’ crop, teeming with every sort 
of disease, resulting in a heartbreaking start and a very con- 
siderable monetary loss. The reader must remember that with 
glass-houses 150/t. or 20oft. long by 32{t. wide the losses do not 
run into pounds, but into hundreds of pounds, hence the extreme 
care necessary to exclude all factors of disaster. 

He next experimented with every kind of aseptic spray and 
fumigant he could get hold of, but, alas! with no satistactory 
results. Indeed, these aseptic products are almost always 
derivatives of carbolic acid, an acid which is cumulative, and, as 
glass-house treatment does not get the benefit of the weathering 
of open air with the action of nascent oxygen, the mischief is 
very much intensified, and sooner or later root and neck rot are 
bound to appear in the very tender seedling. 

Unfortunately, as the young plants are very soft wooded 
they become a prey not only to root enemies, but also to leaf 
enemies, and the scientific grower is continuously waging war 
against animal and vegetable pests. 

The writer, after many years of experiment, had at last 
definitely to reject this first method of sterilising, although he 
must say that soil injections of carbon bisulphide yielded, on the 
whole, not bad results, and would have been adopted if better 
methods had not been available. The grower is, therefore, 
thrown back on the second or third 
by dry heat or steaming by moist heat. 

In adopting the dry heat method, with a little ingenuity 
a grower Can utilise the heat from his boiler by passing it through 
his chimney shaft, enlarged to hold an iron cylinder with an 


method, viz., sterilising 


POTATOES 


N the issue of CouNTRY LiFE for December 15th, 1917, 

we said that the immediate problem is to stimulate the 

farmers to prepare large crops of second early potatoes. 

The reason we gave was that there is a shortage in the 

food production of the world, and that unless there is 
a crop of potatoes ready for consumption in July, there will 
be a very great pinch in regard to food. This warning is 
confirmed and accentuated by the latest Order which has 
been issued by the Food Production Department, and the 
justification for a great national effort to secure the largest 
possible acreage under potatoes in 1918 is to be found in the 
deficient wheat of the present year. In order to stimulate 
the energy and activity of the farmers, great inducements 
are offered. These take the shape of exceptional prices. 
Between November of the present year and January 
31st of next year the Food Controller will be prepared to 
take over from the farmer approved varieties of May crop 
potatoes at the price of £6 per ton, f.o.r. or t.o.b. for England 
and Wales, ana £5 10s. per ton in Scotland. From February 
Ist, 1919, to April 30th, 1919, the prices will be respectively 
£6 10s. and £6, and from May Ist, 1919, to the end of the 
season {7 and £6 10s. The offers are made conditional 
upon the fact that the total acreage under potatoes on the 
farm or holding must not be less in 1918 than in 1917, and 
that any directions issued by the Board of Agriculture re- 
garding spraying, harvesting and pitting must be duly carried 
out. From November Ist, 1918, the Food Controller will 
purchase the entire crop of Great Britain, with the exception 
of (a) Potatoes grown on holdings including less than one 
statute acre of potatoes ; (b) Potatoes grown for the grower’s 
consumption, or for consumption on the grower’s farm ; 
(c) Potatoes grown for experimental purposes. The purchase 
price will be assessed later, but for sound ware will in any 
case not be less than £5 for England and Wales, and £4 Ios. 
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intake at the top and an outlet at the bottom, into which the 
earth to be sterilised is put, and as he can thus grow his seedlings 
and sterilise his soil with the same coal, he can bring the expense 
of the process almost to a minimum. 

Here again practice is the only road to success; if the 
soil is heated to over 212deg. Fahr. the fruit later is liable 
to become of a dark green colour, taking twice as long as it ought 
to in swelling and coming to maturity. Another warning must 
be added, as the baked soil is deprived of both the beneficial 
and harmiul bacteria the little seedling, when planted in it, 
simply starves. After many experiments the best way of obviating 
this was found to be to expose the soil to the air, and keep it 
soaked with water and continually turned, so that the air-borne 
bacteria can have a favourable propagating medium in it. 

This dry baking method gives you a plant with a thin, 
wiry stem, much to be desired, as it is conducive to easy setting 
of the blooms, earliness, and the power of resisting disease. 
In my own case, as my scil is not too bad, | find that if 1 
grow the seedlings in ‘‘ 60” pots, the little hair rootlets become 
sufficiently hard before they are turned out into the ‘* 8”’ pots, 
filled with ordinary soil, to resist the entrance of the spores of 
those two pests of the grower 


‘sleeping ’’ disease and potato 


disease. In fact, for many years, with a yearly output of 23,000 
seedlings, not 


as we call it—or 


E per cent. of potato disease—' black stripe,” 


2 per cent. of ‘sleeping ’’ disease has been 


met with, although previously we were decimated with both. 
It is obvious that, as our plants are grown in “8” pots (rft. 
60's ”’ 


diameter), the coal required to sterilise the earth of the “ 
is but small compared to that required to sterilise the whole 


of the earth in the “ 8's.” 
On the other hand, if the soil is not good, the best way, 
undoubtedly, is to adopt the wet steaming process. <A large 


boiler is filled with water and from the top of it jets protrude, 
allowing the steam to play on the earth, enclosed in a receive: 
above, the boiler, of course, being heated by a fire grate underneath. 
Considerable quantities of soil can be treated in this way. Great 
care, however, must be taken by care‘ul watering, heating and 
ventilation to avoid the production of certain unknown toxins 
which produce a sappy, unhealthy growth, conducive to the plant 
picking up every passing disease spore, just as a fat, delicate 
child falls a victim to measles or chicken-pox, while a hardiet 
one is capable of resisting it. Undoubtedly in this method lies 
the future of the intensive culture of early produce. 


FOR 1918 


for Scotland, during November and December, 1918; £5 tos. 
and £5 during January and February, 1919; £6 and {5 Ios. 
during March and April, 1919, and £6 ros. and £6 during 
May and to the end of the season. 

At present the Food Controller does not meditate taking 
over or fixing prices for the 1918 crop before November rst 
If there should be a partial failure of the crop or a general 
shortage of food stuffs, maximum prices will be fixed as 
follows: second earlies will be bought from July 1st to 15th 
at {14 per ton; from July 16th to 23rd at £12 per ton; and 
from July 24th to 31st, {10 per ton. In August the prices 
will drop to £8, and in September and October to £7. The 
differential treatment accorded to Scotland is based on a 
saving of tonnage. 

The very generous offer made by the Food Production 
Department has a single object in view, that of encouraging 
growers to produce the largest possible crop of potatoes 
as early as possible this year. The cultivator who also 
bestows a little thought now and then on the state of the 
country will find that his interest coincides exactly with 
patriotic duty. At the price offered he can, given only a 
tairly good season, grow these potatoes and dispose of them 
to the Government at a very handsome profit. He is not 
much good at the game if he cannot produce from four to 
six tons per acre, say five tons, and the proceeds therefore 
amount to {70. The cost of growing calculated on the most 
generous scale should not amount to more than £30 per acre. 
A frugal, careful man will be able to obtain an excellent crop 
without so large an expenditure. The sum of £25 judiciously 
expended should do all that is required, so that he would 
have the difference between £70 and £25 as his net profit. 
It looks very good indeed. But the growing of potatoes 
is never a certainty. The vagaries of the British climate 
and of luck are so great that it is impossible to be absolutely 
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sure of even a moderately good crcep. Still, the chances are 
in the grower’s favour. On the other hand, the country 
as represented by the Food Production Dcpartment is 
thoroughly justified in offering this inducement to a great 
production of early potatoes, because the situation resolves 
itself into one in which wheat will be a very diminishing 
quantity before the potatoes are ready for lifting. If that 
at our disposal suffices to carry the country on to the next 
harvest, it will only be by means of dilution with any available 
meals, the consequent result being a flour which, judged 
either by food value or palatability, would be far from 
ambrosia as compared with the homely potato. It is the 
impending scarcity of wheat that justifies the Government 
in offering such great inducements to the potato grower. 





DETERMINING THE 
COSTS OF FARMING 


HORTLY after the establishment of the School of 

economics at Oxford, the Director, at a meeting of 

the London Farmers’ Club, offered to furnish a set of 

Cost Accounts to any member who would undertake 

to supply particulars of income and expenditure 
throughout the year. The request met with no response. 
Farmers are under the domination of a long habit of mind 
which dictates to them secrecy with regard to the exact 
profits or losses they have made. There is no need to go into 
the causes of this state of mind just now. No one will dispute 
its existence, and a pressing and important task is that of 
showing that the time for it has gone. Any industry in its 
rudimentary stage can get along without accounts, but agri- 
culture is complicated year aiter year by the adoption of 
new methods, new machinery and new materials, so that the 
highest results cannot be obtained unless the operator knows 
exactly the cost of each process and its value to him before 
sale. A subsidiary reason is that high intensive cultivation 
must necessarily demand a corresponding increase of capital, 
and it would be idle to seek this from the sources which 
usually supply industry unless the appeal were based on a 
balance sheet. In the words of two great authorities, ‘* it 
is only by means of systematic records that leakage, waste, 
and fraud can be prevented, and that employers can know 
the cost of any article of their manufacture, and be able 
to determine accurately and scientifically, not merely apprexi- 
mately and by haphazard, the actual profit they make or the 
loss they sustain, not only on the aggregate transactions during 
a given period, but also upon each individual transaction.” 
Phat is the theme of * The Determination of Farming Costs,” 
written by Mr. C. S. Orwin and published by the Clarendon 
Press. In explicit terms the author points out that in the 
book he is rather laying a foundation than collecting statistics, 
or, in his own words, “* it is with the discussion and illustration 
of the method of scientific analysis of farming costs that this 
Report is concerned, rather than with the results atta ned 
to, so far, by its application.” It constitutes, then, an impor- 
tant preliminary step in the right direction, by demonstrating 
to farmers that it is to their interest to keep exact and clear 
accounts. The text of the discourse may be found in a 
sentence declaring scientific book-keeping to be “ the key- 
stone of the productive enterprise.” It ought to be said 
at once that Mr. Orwin has done his part excellently. It 
has not devolved upon him to draw conclusions or to give 
advice as to what are and what are not profitable crops to 
cultivate, but) he shows most satisfactorily the principles 
on which farming records should be kept and the data that 
they should furnish at the end of the year. He has done 
so not only in a competent, but in a very interesting manner. 
We hope that the book will become an annual publication 
and that with every succeeding issue there will be less need 
to discuss theory and principles and more space devoted 
to the actual records. Those in the book, although compara- 
tively few in number, are extremely instructive. 

Returns were obtained from about twenty selected farms, 
and although in no case does the book-kecping appear to 
have been exhaustive, it is always honest, intelligent and 
valuable. The golden principle on which Mr. Orwin insists 
is that in valuing his stock the farmer should always confine 
himsel) to showing what the cost has been to him. If he 
changes his valuation to bring it into accord with the oscilla- 
tions of the market, he is on the way to grief. We take the 
example of a horse to illustrate the meaning. It was bought 
at a fair for £418 when a two year old. It worked on the farm 
for four years and then, during the appreciation of prices 
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which took place during last autumn, when the Board of 
Agriculture became a purchaser of farm horses, with the object 
of supplying them when they were wanted, it was sold for 
£100. Now the farmer who has nine other horses might 
be tempted to put down £900 in his balance sheet. But this 
is entirely wrong. A sale does not exist until its realisation. 
The value to the farmer of each animal is what it cost him 
at the beginning and its subsequent maintenance, less the 
value of the work it has done. Unless this plan is adopted, 
it is impossible for him, when he does well, to know with exacti- 
tude what his profit has been. It is the same with crops. 
The valuation should record their exact cost to the grower, 
leaving the sale value to come into the account which follows 
the date on which the sale was‘effected. Mr. Orwin insists 
upon this throughout the book, and his time was not wasted 
in doing so, It is of the very essence of correct book-keeping. 
We take it only as an example of the advice with which his 
pages are strewn. We are sure that even the most old- 
fashioned farmer who takes the trouble to master the rules 
so reasonably laid down will recognise the wisdom of intro- 
ducing a thorough system of book-keeping. If he is able 
to find or to afford the requisite clerical labour, there seems 
no insuperable obstacle to his joining in a circle of farmers 
who would have all their accounts done at the same time. 
It is very certain that, to take another illustration, the farmer 
will get into a fog if he begins using such a machine as a 
tractor for ploughing, cultivating and doing other miscel- 
laneous work on the farm and does not place himself in a 
position to know exactly what his capital outlay was at the 
beginning, how much it cost for petrol, paraffin, or other fuel, 
what his repairing bill comes to, and what is the probable 
“life” of his machine. Mr. Orwin points out what is abso- 
lutely true, that the last mentioned point is difficult to define 
at this stage. A great many clever brains are thinking out 
improvements of the tractor, and others equally clever are 
defining what will be expected of it in the future, so that it is 
reasonable to expect that very great changes will be brought 
about and that the life of the present machine may be brought 
to anend, because it will be more profitable to buy an improved 
one. The tractor will most probably repeat the history 
connected with motors. The man who took to motoring 
also took to getting rid of his car and buying a better one, 
and still a better one, until he got what he considered the best. 
As the farmer gets accustomed to the tractor he will in the 
same way be constantly looking out for the latest and most 
highly improved model. 


WEEDS AND CROPS 


T may almost be accepted as an axiom that wherever a 
crop is grewing there weeds will be found also. From the 
earliest dawn of agriculture until the present day the culti- 
vators of the soil have had to cope with the difficvities 
introduced by the presence of unwelcome intruders among 

their valued crops, and methods of eradicating weeds have 
received much attention both in theory and praciice. Yet, 
in spite of all this care, it is extraordinary how little progress 
has been made in our knowledge of the true effect exercised 
by weeds upon crops. After all the centuries that have been 
devoted to growing crops and combating weeds we still do not 
know the whole reason that weeds work so much havoc with 
the crops. At the present time, however, this parvicular pcint 
is attrac:ing much attention from investigators, and we may 
hope that at no distant date great advances will be made. 

It is an acknowledged fact that when plan's of any kind 
are grown in close association there is keen comperition between 
the incividuals —-compevition which becomes the keener the 
closer the plants are growing to one another. This rivalry 
is exerted both below and above ground, between the roots 
and beiween the aerial parts of the plants. At any given 
moment there is only a ceriain amount cf plant food that 
is ready for immediate use, and if too many individuals are 
crowded upon a given area the available food supply beccmes 
exhausted before each plant has received its full and adequate 
quota, and consequen ly growth is hindered and maximum 
development cannot take place. Above ground the competition 
is no less keen. Before the plant can utilise the raw food 
ma‘erial taken up by the roois it is necessary that various pro- 
cesses of elaboraiion should be carried on in the green parts, both 
in the stems and leaves. Toese processes can only go on in sun- 
light, and if the plan‘s are crowded together the individuals 
shade cne another to such an extent that much of the essential 
light is excluded, and so once again growth and development 
are hindered. Tunese iwo factors of root interierence and aerial 
compe ivion go far to explain why weeds are so potent in de- 
creasing the crop vield. Farmers usually arrange their crops 
Ss) as to ger the max:mum yield jrom the ground if circumstances 
are favourable, but if weeds are allowed to flourish in addition 
all their calculations are upset, and vields are adversely affected. 
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During the last few years, however, another suggesticn has 
been much brought to the fron*, namely, that growing planis 
excrete substances from their roots that are p.is nous to other 
plants, either of the same or different species. Evidence ot all 
kinds has been brought forward both to prove and disprove 
this theory, and at the present time the maiter is still 
undecided. 

Pot experiments have been carried cn at Rothams‘ed for 
several years, it which wheat, barley, and buckwheat have been 
used as crop plants, in association with poppy, spurrey, charl ck 
and black bent as weeds. The weeds were given iull advaniage 
of the soil they preferred, as charlock and black bent were grown 
on the heavy Rothamsted lozm, while spurrey and poppy either 
had a large percentage of sand mixed in with ihe heavy locm, cr, 
be:ter still, were grown on the light, sandy Woburn soil in which 
they delight. When either crop or weed was grown al ne 
growch was normal and good. The development cf individual 
plan‘*s depended upon the thickness of the sowing, and, generally 
speaking, five wheat plants in a pot made as much growrh, as 
measured by the dry maiter produced, as ten plants in a similar 
pot, so that the individuals were much larger with the thin 
seeding. Similar results were ob:ained with ihe weeds, except 
that in some cases, as with spurrey, the thin seeding did 
not fully utilise the available food, so that the total growih with 
thicker seeding was slightly heavier on account of the extra 
food used up. When crop and weed were grown togeiher 
the amount 0: growth made by individual plan s varied according 
to the particular circumstances. In cne seas.n the spurrey 
associated with wheat developed very poorly, and the wheat 
in this case was nearly as strong as that grown by iiseli 
with a similar rate of thin seeding. In anther season the 
spurrey grew strongly and the wheat suffered correspcndingly 
from the competition, the individual planis being cnly hali ihe 
weight of those grown with thick seeding in the absence of weed, 
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and only one quarter the weight of those grown with thin seeding ; 
i.e., the presence of spurrey among wheat in this case reduced 
the weight to one quarier of what it would have been withou 
the competion cf the weed, and also the spurreyv was mor 
harmtul vhan the presence of extra wheat planis. 
Generally one or other ot 

gained the upper hand; either the crop praciically swampe 
the weed or the weed caused grave deterioration in the crop 


the species grown in asseciation 


In some cases, however, Matiers were quite Ctherwise, as scm 
times happened when wheat and charlcck were grown together 
The compeiiicn beirween these two plants oiten scems 1 
airly equal, and the presence of charlock among 


appears to have the same effect upon growih as 11 
exira wheat plants, and vice versé €., in the pots s wn wit 

wheat + charluck the individual wheat plams mace the seme 
amount of growth as in the pots sown with whe 
and the charleck as in these sown with charleck + charlcck. A 
close consideration of the results cbiained in ihese experiments 
incicated that the limited amount cof plant focd, the roect immer 
ference, and the aerial competition were sufficient to account 
for the variations in growth ot 


at caused by 


uw + wheat, 





the different species, 


It toxic subsiances were preduced by the plants and left 
in the soil it might be expected that scil which carried a heavy 
crop one vear would bear a small crop the next i it were sown 


with the same species, as the large amount of toxin accumulate 
would have iull play, and vice versd. This did not prove to be 
the case when tesied. 


Ahogether the results of the Rothams‘cd experiment: 
are on the nega‘ive side, and the case {cr excretion Cf toxins 
by plant roots must still be regarded as not proven. On the 


other hand, some inves:igatets claim to have proved the exist 
ence of such toxins to their Cwn satis’action If this be so, it 
is conceivable that a recerciliaticn of contlicting Opinicn mav be 


effecied. WINIFRED FE. BRENCHLEY. 





MORE ABOUT “ONE-WAY” MOTOR PLOUGHING 


£25 


Y article on ‘one-way’? motor ploughing which 
appeared in Country Lire of January 5 has 
resulted in a large number of letters being received 


which welcome and approve the suggestions 
therein. It is evident from the correspondence 


that for certain conditions a one-way motor plough is really 
desired, and in order to encourage and stimulate farmers and 
inventors to study the subject and put on paper their ideas, 
the proprietors of Country Lire have decided to offer 
awards up to £25 for the best suggestions submitted prior 
to the end of February. Further particulars of the offer 
are given below, meanwhile I will quote from some of the 
letters received : 

‘I quite ploughing, and 
it would doubtless be advantageous on our light fenlands, provided some 
method of turning in a small space can be introduced.” 


appreciate the remarks as to one-way 


“To may say I entirely concur in the opinion of the writer that 
what is required is a motor plough on the balance system, that is to say, 
with the motor and two wheels in the centre and two or more furrow ploughs 
at each side of the same.” 


‘““T have no hesitation in saying that I consider these to be almost 
indispensable for the successful ploughing of certain hilly land, and desirable 
when operating on the level, provided the land is of an open and porous 
texture to admit of easy drainage without the numerous furrows one so often 
sees, but are really not as necessary as we have been taught to believe, and 
they certainly are the reverse of convenient when the binder is working at 
harvest-time. 


1 
Sussex, and also on the big open fields in the Plain of Shropshire, always being 
used with good results. I have ofien said something of the kind was necdcd 
for tractor ploughing, and I am inclined to favour a type which admits of 


The one-way plough is much in evidence on the Downs i 


being d-awn in the same way as the ordinary plough of to-day but made 
as a balance plough—as illustration—or some other form of reversing, such 
as the old Davey Sleep pattern, which consists of an additional plough either 
single or double furrow, made to ride on top of the operating plough and which, 
on reaching the end of the field and the whole thing being turned upside down, 
was ready to turn a left-hand furrow back down the field, when the operation 
is repeated, and so on. 
soil it would be necessary to have the breasts or mould boards of a good length 


In order to admit of more rapid draught through the 


and a gradual curve, and not of the digger type, as this would give more time 
tor the furrow to be inverted and work more smoothly, instead of casting the 
soil away at right-angles almost. The suggestion for pulverising the subsoil 
might be good for some districts, but in this county I am afraid much of the 
land is too stony and the rock too near the surface to make such an attachment 
feasible.” 


‘In regard to your recent article, in many respects I fully agree 
with the principles of tractor ploughing advocated by ‘ Ploughshare.’ I 
am convinced that in this county, parts of which are very hilly, much better 
and more work covld be accomplished by this type of plough.”’ 


OFFERED FOR 


IDEAS 


“On reading your article upon ‘one-wey’ ploughing by moter im 


the issue of January 5th, I beg to offer a few suggestions. The * one-way’ 
ploughing system is suitable in many parts of several countics where surfac 

draining is indispensable ; but the tractor, whether steam or oil driven, must 
be so constructed as to be as easily driven at the reverse as forward, the 


ordinary type of tractor or steam engine requiring too much reom to turt 


upon. There have been combined steam engines and ploughs successfully 


tried for this purpose, and there are now being constructed oil treetors and 
ploughs combined for the seme object, but T would suggest that it is possibl 
to use an oil tractor of the Crawley or Wyles type with a pair of reversibl 
bodies to the ploughs constructed upon a certain French pattern, or of thi 
Davy Sleep old type of double furrow ploughs, or of the American Syracus¢ 
type fiited with bzeasts and shares suited for English soil. These ploughs 
could be used either as one-way machines or for the lands or stetehes of any 


size required.” 


The above are taken from letters from widely different 
parts of the country, so that it is evident that the demand 
for a one-way plough is not merely local. 

With regard to the £25 award, it is intended that this 
shall not be divided into more than three amounts, and it 
one of the ideas submitted is, in the opinion of the judges, 
greatly superior to all others, the whole £25 may be awarded 
in one amount. 

It must be quite clear that a one-man ‘ one-way ”’ plough 
only for use with a tractor is just as cligible as the self- 
contained complete motor plough, and it might well be that 
the separate implement would in practice have a much 
greater vogue than the complete machine owing to the fact 
that there are already thousands of motor tractors in 
existence to which such a plough could readily be attached. 
There are so many sizes of farms, so many different systems 
of farming, and such varying conditions throughout the 
3ritish Isles that no one type of machine or implement will 
completely nll the bill for all. 

Each idea submitted should be accompanied by an 
outline drawing showing the appearance and proportions 
of the machine, but no detailed working drawings are 
necessary. 

The awards will be 
(assisted by the staff of 
communications with regard to 
addressed. 

I have also the pleasure to announce that on or 
before the completion of the time stipulated for receipt 
of one-way plough designs the proprietors of COUNTRY 
LirE will make similar offers in regard to 
for the improvement of other present-day farm equipment 
and machinery. PLOUGHSHARE. 


made by the Machinery [Editor 
CounTRY LIFE), to whom all 
this matter should b 


suggestions 
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N March, 1700, the accounts which James Wheldon had 
kept for thirteen years came to an end, although the book 
into which he entered them is only half filled. Before 
that date Robert Stafford had been replaced as general 
paymaster at Chatsworth by Wheldon’s son John, and 
it is his book of accounts that gives us information of what 
went on there from 1700 to 1706. They neither cover so 
wide a field nor are entered with so much detail as his father’s, 
which show that the expenditure on the rebuilding, decorating 
and furnishing of Chatsworth incurred up to 1700 was about 


£40,000. It was then nearing completion. There is still 
work going on at the terrace before the west front, where 


Nadauld is carving his bustos and frostwork, and Girdam is 
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busy with the admirable wrought ironwork of its balustrades. 
Clever English smiths could now run Tijou close, although 
their pay was not very high and they were expected to do 
ordinary blacksmithing as well. Thus John Girdam is little 
more than an estate craftsman who has to put aside his 
artistic capabilities when it is a question of ** Shooing the 
Carthorses’’ or ‘‘ Cleaning y® Militia Armes.” I find no 
special reference to the building of the north side of the 
house—that is, of the high bowed front projection (Fig. 2) 
between the ends of the west and east fronts. These are not 
of quite equal extent, the west side projecting further north- 
wards than the east, and the bowed front was a clever way 
of disguising this, the lack of complete symmetry never 
offending the eye. It 
was certainly the last 
portion of the main 
building to be under- 
taken. and was _ pro- 
bably in hand at the 
same time as the first 
Duke’s stables, con- 
stantly referred - 
in the younger 
Wheldon’s accounts 
and situate on the 
north side of the fore- 
court. They appear 
in Kyp’s view, which, 
as we have seen, was 
engraved from a 
‘Prospect’? drawn 
by Kniff in 170, 
when also a plan or 
survey, including all 
the buildings and 
most of the gardens, 
was made by John 
Barker, a joiner then 
employed on the 
stable building, and 
who was also paid 
£58 for “ makeing the 
Frontispeece of the 
Arbor in the Garden.” 
This survey is in- 
cluded in the sixth 
Duke’s own copy of 
the “ Handbook’ 

which he wrote for 
his sister, Lady 
Granville, and had 
privately _ printed. 
The survey is the 
best authority for the 
exact position of the 
various buildings and 
for the general lay- 
out as it grew up 
under the first Duke. 
The old north side, 

only however, had not vet 
Bek Ee Na been replaced by the 
ees ty bow fronted building, 
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new west side were 
incomplete, the de- 
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SIXTH 


COUNTRY 


DUKE’S TERRACES 


Over the central entrance hall is a panelled 


chamber (Fig. 4) with fluted Corinthian pilasters supporting 
an entablature with carved frieze and modillioned cornice ; 
above that again is another chamber, of which walls and 
ceiling were left as uninterrupted plaster surfaces so as to 
form a fine field for a historical painter’s handiwork (Fig. 5). 


It is the latest ex- 
ample of such work 
at Chatsworth and 
is not mentioned in 
John Wheldon’s ac- 
counts. The painter 
was Sir James Thorn- 
hill, who was only 
thirty years old when 
the first Duke died, 
and =the = “‘ Sabine 
Koom ”’ is either one 
ot his earlier works 
or was done under 
the second Duke. 
Thornhill’s > master, 
Highmore, had been 
at work painting in 
1096, after Verrio 
and Laguerre had 
gone. South of these 
important chambers 
is the staircase which 
gives access to them. 
Its ceiling is also by 
Thornhill, while the 
statues over the doors 
are among the many 
which Nadauld 
carved in the special 


shed erected as his 
workshop at Chats- 
worth in 1700. The 


staircase itself has a 
simple but charming 
ironwork balustrade, 


of which the most 
enriched parts are 
the p mels of the 
landings with the 
first Duke's cypher 
and coronet in the 
centre. The latest 
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but there is no 


mention of him at Chatsworth after his completion of the 
stairway in the Painted Hall and of certain subsidiary 


outdoor gateways in 1693. 


The west stair may well have 


been hammered by John Girdam, to whom we certainly owe 
the contemporary balustrading of the west terrace. 








THE SABINE ROOM. 
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By 1700 Samuel 
Watson had _ estab- 
lished himself as the 
most important 
carver remaining at 
Chatsworth, but as 
the woodwork was 
almost complete it is 
for carvings in stone 
that he receives his 
principal payments. 
The pediment and 
other enrichments on 
the west front are by 
him, and he receives 
£94 9s. 4d. for work 
on the north front in 
1705, which is there- 
fore the probable 
date of the comple- 
tion of that last 
section of the build- 
ing. Six years later 
he returns to his 
original material, but 
for a humbler pur- 
pose than the Great 
Chamber decorations. 
The final item in the 
list of work done by 
him at Chatsworth 
runs as follows: 


1711. Carving 10 vessels 
ends with his Grace’s 
Arms & mantling for 
the Celler.. 25. 0. o 


In the cellar these 
barrel-ends (Fig. 7) 
yet remain, though 
the barrels them- 
selves have doubt- 
less been frequently 
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re-coopered during the last two centuries. Brewing and 
coopering were two of the important household incidents as 
recorded in John Wheldon’s accounts, where in 1701 we 
find the entry: 


Paid for Malt and Hoppes ne = OSi Oo aa 

; Oo. 2 oO 
Paid for Hoopes Ne cs ae 

\ I oe 18) 

, 79. +O 

Brewers Wages .. oe ae Bre > Be 4 

Coopers Wages .. fi 0: © 

Yest ai Ne es Ne zs 2. 6 


Writing nearly a century and a half later the sixth Duke 
describes the beer as being brewed above the stables and 
conveyed to the cellars by a pipe underground 1,05oft. long 
and of three inches bore. 

From his early days as a Whig commoner under Charles II 
to the day of his death under Queen Anne, the first Duke 
of Devonshire had 
loomed large in the 
social, political and 
architectural annals 
of his time. His son, 
who succeeded him 
in 1707, though he 
held the office of 
Lord President of the 
Council, was dis- 
tinguished for his 
“dogged veracity ” 
rather than for 
superior abilities, and 
performed no act 
worth chronicling; 
while of the third 
Duke nothing further 
need be said than 
that he was  Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland 
from 1737 to 1744. 
Four years later he 
married his son to 
Charlotte Boyle, 
daughter and heiress 
of that architectural 
Mecenas, the third 
Earl of Burlington. 
When he died she 
became Baroness 
Clifford in her own 
right and carried her 
father’s estates to 
her husband, then 
Marquess of Harting- 
ton. Thus did Lis- 
more, Bolton Abbey 
and Chiswick come 
to the Cavendishes. 
She never was a 
Duchess, for she died 


ss 8 ee Mh 
in 1754 and _ her : Fa 8B | REPS 


husband did not 
succeed his father 
till the following year. 
A few months before 
that he had gone 
over to rule Ireland, 
but the political crisis 
of the autumn of 
1756 called him back 
to London, where 
William Pitt’s popu- 
larity, | overcoming 
George II’s repugnance to him, forced him into power. 
He could not himself be Prime Minister and would not serve 
under Newcastle. So at the age of thirty-six the fourth Duke 
of Devonshire was selected to preside over a weak cabinet 
exposed to the attacks of Newcastle, whose modicum of brain 
was entirely absorbed in parliamentary management and 
intrigue. These had been raised by Sir Robert Walpole 
into the fine art of British governance, and Pitt could not 
stand against their champion. He patched it up with New- 
castle, taking over the work for himself and leaving the 
patronage to the old parliamentary hand. Thus were our 
triumphs of the Seven Years War attained, the Duke of 
Devonshire retiring into private life after eight months of 
premiership. As we might expect from one who had long 
been Master of the Horse, he now set about the removal of 
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the Chatsworth stables from the edge of the forecourt and 
their replacement on another site by a larger and more 
important building (Fig. 8). The design is big and solid, 
showing the influence of Kent, the favourite architect of the 
Duke’s father-in-law, Burlington. Nothing can exceed the 
massiveness of the huge rusticated coigns, arches and window 
heads. Ashlar is sparsely used, except for the upper portions, 
the most important of which is the centre block surmounted 
by a cupola. In a pedimented panel to the front are the 
Duke’s arms and supporters carved on a giant scale by 
Henry Watson, who had continued his father’s craft) in 
Derbyshire. The front is 200ft. in length, and a lofty arch- 
way leads into a cloistered quadrangle (Fig. 9). The rough, 
megalithic effect is, perhaps, a little overdone, especially in 
the arcading, but the simple line and large scale carry it off ; 
and the suggestion of contrast between the semi-uncouthness 
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of this shelter for beasts and the highly civilised finish of 
the ashlared and enriched abode of man is typical of an age 
when a very artificial society posed as nature-loving. 

The classic bridge that carries the drive over the river 
is likewise a work of the fourth Duke, whose health prevented 
his holding a more arduous office than that of Lord Chamber- 
lain after he retired from the premiership in 1757, and who 
died seven years later at the age of forty-four. His eldest 
son, a youth of sixteen years, thus became the “ first match ”’ 
in England, and the mothers of fair daughters were soon in 
pursuit. For ten years, however, the young Duke staved 
off all maternal attacks o1 his bachelorhood. Then his 
mother and the Countess of Spencer agreed that the latter’s 
daughter, Georgiana, was the right and proper person to mate 
him, although she was but seventeen years of age and her 
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own inclinations were in another direction. So the silent, 
phlegmatic man wedded the brilliant girl who threw herself 
at once into every activity, social, political and intellectual. 
She set the fashion in dress, and gambling was but one of the 
fashionable amusements that she indulged in to the full. But 
her quick intelligence attracted her to men of wit and learning, 
and Wraxal describes how he saw her, while still in the first 
bloom of youth, ‘‘ hanging on the sentences that fell from 
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Johnson's lips.”” The close friend of Charles James Fox, 
she drew the Whig party round her at Devonshire House 
and also at Chiswick, where we shall shortly meet her again. 
But this did not prevent the yearly visit to Derbyshire 
which was the family habit. Her sister, the Countess of 
Bessborough, maintained an active correspondence with 
Lord Granville Leveson Gower, and it is from her that we 
get a picture of the life at Chatsworth, whence she wrote him 
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a dozen letters during the first two months of 1802. The 


Derbyshire Peak country is wintry, there are snow and 
ice in January, and the Duchess is having sledges and 
go-carts made. 

The most interesting guest is James Hare, a friend 
of Fox and a member of Parliament, whose rich wife and 
Government places did not prevent his card debts im- 
But he was well read and witty. 


»0verishing him. 
b 


He is 


Wadd 
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‘full of talk, arguments and criticism,’ and Lady Bessborough 
argues with him ‘‘ more for the pleasure of provoking some of 
his sparkling flashes and of hearing his opinion than to defend 
her own.” For relaxation they play games, and Hare behaves 
as if he were ten years old. “ I always think it very sensible 
in a clever man like him to dare to be foolish.” Marking 


the different habits of the two sexes in the library he draws 
up a paper purporting to be by the Duchess addressed to 
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her guests, “* begging each Lady to confine herself to 20 volumes 
at a time, and thanking the Gentlemen for their care of the 
books which they kindly abstain from ever opening or looking 
into at all lest they should injure them by their studies. ’ 
With the closing days of January comes a thaw. ‘“ At the 
cascade they say it was really beautiful: it pour’d down 
with great violence, carrying large masses of ice with it.’ 
The lady evidently did not venture out to see, but contented 
herself with watching the swollen river from the windows. 
In February a great storm makes even indoors somewhat 
undesirable. “‘ It is blowing such a hurricane that I really 
believe the House will come down.’’ Some windows, indeed, 
were blown in, frames and all, and the gale sweeping in 
tore doors off their hinges. ‘‘ We were oblig’d to dine in 
the Music room; the dining room and drawing room were 
full of water, and the rooms below of smoke.”’ The smoke 
was the result of a fire breaking out on the “little stair- 
case.’’ Fortunately it was daytime and it was soon found 
out ; had it been in the night, the house would have been 
burnt. To make matters worse, several of the gentlemen, 
including the Earl of Bessborough, seem to have been 
suffering, as a result of Chatsworth’s good cheer, from 
agonies of gout. Luckily, ‘‘ Hare is in great spirits to- 
night,” and keeps the company laughing. Two years 
later he is dead, and Georgiana is writing mournful verses 
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What was a very fine and complete gallery of the William III 
period. The ceiling alone is original. The plasterwork 
is by * Mr. Gouge,” who is paid £65 in 1696 for ** tfretworke,”’ 
and the following year comes down from London ** to tinish 
the plastering of the ceiling in the gallery.” Three months 
later a payment is made to Verrio for work in the gallery, 
but most of the paintings there were by Charon, and included 
six panels on the walls which were used by the sixth Duke 
for his new ballroom ceiling. These paintings must have 
been incidents in the wainscoting for which Henry Lobb had 
been paid £200 and which, like the bedchamber below the 
Sabine Koom, was divided by fluted columns, of which the 
capitals were carved by Samuel Watson, who was also re 
sponsible for the “ornaments of the Gallery Chimney.”’ 
All this went when the sixth Duke began bookecasing the 
gallery in 1815, and he was at work at Chatsworth until 
1840, as we see by the inscription he set up over the 
mantelpiece in the painted hall, where, besides sweeping 
away Tijou’s stairway, as we have seen, he replaced the 
original wainscoting with the present stone lining and ran 
galleries along both sides. One of these has lately been 
removed and the other fitted with balustrading in imitation 
of Tijou’s. 

Besides alterations, large additions were designed and 
carried out by Sir Jefirey Wyattville, the principal being 
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over him. But her own brilliant if none too happy career 
is drawing to a close, and in 1806 her broken-hearted sister 
watches her pass away at Devonshire House. Her husband 
survived her for five years and was succeeded by their only 
son, who had just reached his majority. Intelligent and well 
read, one of his earliest acquisitions was the Bishop of Ely’s 
library, for which he gave £10,000. John Kemble’s dramatic 
collections were a further addition made to the Chatsworth 
library, of which the great expansion called for much extended 
accommodation. To it was assigned the first floor of the 
east side, including the “ gallery’? which we saw being built 
and decorated during the last vears of the seventeenth 
century. 

Fortunately, Wyattville’s proposal to spoil the east 
front by throwing out a projection so as to widen the 
centre of the gallery was rejected by the Duke, who had taste 
enough to perceive the detriment to the exterior appearance 
that would result. But he completely remodelled the interior 
(Fig. 6), lining the walls with shelves from floor to ceiling, and, 
in order to facilitate access to the books, introducing a hanging 
gallery which is reached by means of what remains of one ot 
Bess of Hardwick’s newel stairs. As a library it is both con- 
venient and pleasing, yet one must feel some regret at the loss of 
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the immense extension of the side containing ball 
room, picture gallery, sculpture gallery and other 
modation. The gardens also were radically altered and 
extended. The forecourt, enclosed by Tijou’s “ pallisade,” 
was changed into garden terraces (Fig. 3), and a new 
north entrance was reached through triple arches. — Into the 
central and more important one a very fine pair of gates 
has been inserted (Kig. 1), which the guide-book tells us 
are not by Tijou, but were made * about a hundred years 
later by a smith of Derby named Wilson.” As such work 
did not remain fashionable for more than half a century 
after Tijou wrought at Chatsworth, this assertion needs 
confirmation. The new entrance was all complete on 
the occasion of Queen Victoria’s visit to Chatsworth in 
1843. The whole county came to welcome her and at 
her departure everyone was to be allowed in the house 
at Paxton’s desire, who pledged himself to the Duke for 
their good behaviour. Unfortunately someone abstracted 
a ‘brown crystal,’ and Paxton offered a reward for 
its recovery. [éventually it was returned with an unsigned 
letter bearing the London postmark, the ingenuous writer 
explaining how “the same came accidentally into my 
possession.’ 
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At this date Joseph Paxton had long been the Duke’s friend 
and chief coadjutor at Chatsworth. The son of a Bedford- 
shire farmer, he worked as a lad in private gardens. But in 
1821 the Royal Horticultural Society rented thirty-three 
acres of the Duke’s land adjoining Chiswick House and 
proceeded to develop it as their experimental gardens. Here 
young Paxton felt he could learn much, and he obtained 
employment in the Arboretum in 1823. Three years later, 
as he was still only getting 18s. a week, he decided to go to 
America. But meanwhile the Duke, who, as _ president, 
often strolled from his own grounds to the Society’s gardens, 
had watched and approved the young man, who was now 
twenty-five years 
old, and whom he 
appointed, to every- 
one’s surprise, super- 
intendent at Chats- 
worth. The choice 
was fully justified 
when, fifteen years 
later, Paxton was 
acknowledged as a 
leader in British hor- 
ticulture, the builder 
of the biggest glass- 
house the world had 
known, the planner 
and planter of the 


great tracts of huill- 
land added to the 


Chatsworth grounds, 
the introducer of 
many new _ plants, 
both hardy, such as 
new rhododendrons, 
and tropical, such as 
the giant Victoria 
Regia  water-lily, 
which he was _ first 
to flower in 
Europe in 1849. 
The scheme of an 
International Exhi- 
bition was now on 
the fapis, and 233 
sets of plans were 
being laboriously 
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prepared by so many architects and engineers. Just as the 
date for sending them in was approaching it struck Paxton 
that his 300ft. long Chatsworth conservatory was a model 
to be followed for the much larger building in which the 
world’s goods’ were to be exhibited in as much daylight 
as possible. In nine days he prepared the design, which 
was accepted, and the success of the building procured 
him a knighthood. Moved to Sydenham, the structure 
became the Crystal Palace, to which Sir Joseph devoted 
much of his attention while still controlling Chatsworth 
during the life of his friend and benefactor, who expired at 
Hardwick in 1858. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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By LIEUTENANT PAUL NASH. 


DU NBARTON 


‘*One of the. most dread places on the Western Front; men never linger here. 
At night the mules use this 


move back or forward for five hours. 


HERE have been many attempts made to convey 

to the home-staying Englishman some impression 

of the horrid, desolate reality which war, like some 

sapping fungus spreading decay about it, has made 

in Flanders. Most of these attempts, I regret to 
say, have been failures, or at least only partial successes. 
In them we may have been able to perceive the ravage of 
destruction, valuing it as so many rent homes, so many acres 
of destroyed farm or forest land, and adding to this with 
our imagination, helped by graphic description from fluent 
and ofttimes florid pens, we have been able to depict to our- 
selves what this may mean ; but that is not enough. Viewed 
by an equable eye, these photographs and sketches from the 
front often recall landscapes common enough in mining 
areas where the beauty of the earth has been swept away 
without much regret, or of a country eaten up by a plague 
of locusts, or of a district which has passed through one of 
Nature’s cataclysms—earthquake, tornado or waterspout. 
More often the artist has been interested merely in the pic- 
turesque value of ruin, esthetic or grotesque. I know of 
few pictures hitherto seen where the spectator must stand 
in horror before landscapes which are so drenched with two 
and a half years of human suffering that they have become 
as scenes from some other planet. 

The landscapes we have hitherto seen have not been 
pictures of desolation; they have been mere pictures of 
destroyed material. There has been no evidence that Nature 
is not immediately reasserting herself. We do not feel 
that life has become an unnatural thing, that the very 
roots of growth have been blasted from the earth, and 
that any creeping thing were here as out of place as it would be 
in some cold, frozen lunar perspective. Yet this is the truth 
of Flanders, and the artist who would depict to us the modern 
battle ground, if he does not show us this, shows us nothing, 
or shows us some Tussaud-like imitation, with glazed eyes 
for real, and with sawdust packing. This is not a question of 
sight ; it is a question of vision. The true artist is not the man 
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I have heard of some caught in a barrage amid this hollow unable to 
‘*duck-board” track up to the line.’ 


who can see clearly or who can draw accurately, but the man 
who can draw truly. No two men see the same thing alike ; 
in any ‘“ object ’’ we perceive that which interests us most, 
and however simple the object viewed, it is probable that in 
no two spectators does the complete tally of mental im- 
pressions, which means “ vision,” coincide at every point. 
The true artist is he who, using the ‘ visible,” can thereby 
convey in its fullest sense the ‘ subjective ’’ value of what he 
has seen. He is not a realist in the commonplace meaning 
of the term; that is, he is not merely a camera interested in 
the external appearance only; but in the most profound 
sense he is a realist, for he is concerned with the whole range 
and scope of what is before him, both physical and spiritual, 
using the former only in so far as it will convey the latter, 
and no further. 

I have called these six landscapes of the British front, 
drawn by Lieutenant Paul Nash, ‘ Landscapes of Hell”’ 
I can think of no fitter title. Had they been drawn in 1914 or 
previously, I should have thought them the designs of some 
young “ Blake”’ for illustrations to ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’ for 
I can place them—even to-day, when I know that they have 
been drawn in Northern France—-nowhere save on the shores 
of Milton’s great lake of fire where Satan conceives his dread 
plot against the high throne of Jehovah. Over the edge of 
these strange horizons I would expect to look down upon 
the wreathed rising fumes of sulphur and of pitch. I am 
not concerned because of the destruction which is all 
about ; I should wonder if anything did live here. Yet know- 
ing that through these Hell’s landscapes our troops have 
not only lived but have advanced, that in these grim soli- 
tudes where nothing animate grows which is not too minute 
to be destroyed, our men have survived annihilation, | am 
amazed. Every war correspondent has emptied himself of 
epithet to shout at us what our soldiers have been through, 
yet not one has given to me the direct insight which 


Lieutenant Nash’s silent witness conveys — these grim 
Dunbarton lakes, gleaming evilly with livid reflections 
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from an unhappy sky, and between 
them, raised on a causeway of inse- 
cure mud, the crazy zigzag of duck 
boards. The artist has jotted a few 
notes behind these sketches, and at 
the back of this is written “‘Men do 
not linger here.” But Mr. Nash need 
not have written this; he has drawn 
it. Had this been before the war and 
named ‘‘ The Valley of the Shadow 
of Death,’ we should have called 
it a masterpiece of imagination. War, 
however, has dug out this valley, 
and Nash has traced it from nature. 
But many another artist could have 
drawn who yet would have needed 
to write on the back of his sketch, 
‘“Men do not linger here.” And on 
the back of ‘“‘ The Menin Road ”’ he 
has written: ‘‘ Utter desolation. There 
was no colour here save a faint blue 
in the ruffled water. Even the rusty 
iron and other debris were coated 
one colour — grey mud.” The road 
to the Lost Paradise of Peace goes 
through strange places. 

André Suarés, writing some while 
back in L’Opinion, described the INVERNESS COPSE; ‘THE MOST DREADFUL PLACE I EVER SAW.” 
Allied armies as led by the phantom 
of Don Quixote, and carrying high 
ideals into a coarsened civilisation. 
If this picture is still a true one, 
then these drawings of Paul Nash 
show us strange glimpses of a new 
and more awful Sierra Morena than 
ever that in which Quixote purged 
his soul. And Mr. Nash is the 
artist in’ England who could do 
this thing. rom his earliest draw- 
ings he has shown an acute under- 
standing of nature. Only _ since 
Rousseau has man possessed any 
romantic appreciation of nature 
till then it was admirable in so far 
as it conduced to man’s comfort: 
the fine prospect was the homely 
one-—and even since Rousseau the 
admiration and worship of | land- 
scape has always been purely selfish. 
I think Mr. Nash is one of the first 
of painters to perceive that land- 
scape has a meaning of its own; that 
Nature stands aloof from man, some 
time his slave, but, like a_ great- 
hearted slave, ever ready to over- 
whelm the master, disdainful either 


of man’s good or of man’s evil. “DEAD WOODS—BROKEN SHELL BOXES—GAPING 


I wonder, looking at these sin a See. 


ister paysages, Whether Nature so 
maltreated might not come to hate 
man with a_ real, effective hatred. 
One does not know what these torn 
soils may yet breed for our discom- 
fort, but if it be possible for some- 
thing with no constructive brain to 
lie brooding and chewing hate, these 
pictures bring it nearer to an imagin- 
able realisation. These two dread 
sunrises, “Sanctuary Wood’ and 
‘Inverness Copse”’ are bitter things. 
rhere is ne relief in these grim dawns, 
only the suggestion that light has 
come to show up things which night 
had hidden, and yet no relief in 
‘Lake Zillebeeke: Night Falling,” 
for though the drear_ outlines of 
the day are merging into shadow, 
night has her own horrors, when 
men go to work in the vineyard of 
War, training tendrils of steel wire 
where naught else will grow. The 
earth sucks at the feet as one treads, 
as though it would grip for ever had 
it strength, and there are more evil 
spots where, if a man miis-steps or 
slips————._ The artist has written 
MENIN ROAD: UTTER DESOLATION. ONLY ONE COLOUR—GREY MUD. 
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on the back of ‘ Inverness Copse”’: ‘1 heard of a man, 
sunk in the mud up to the chin; they were feeding him 
there, keeping him alive. They couldn't get him out.” 
Nature’s vengeance on her destroyers. 
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conveys his message as clearly as I can imagine it conveyed. 
He has taken horror and made it beautiful, and this without 
shading its skeleton face with the veil of sentiment. It 1s 
strange that humanity should find its highest good in its 





SANCTUARY WOOD WITH THE 


I have said little of the art of these drawings, for several 
reasons. In these days of a war in art, almost as bitter in 
spirit as the European war, people who are not directly 
interested, those who have as yet open minds—art neutrals 
are suspicious of the very word “‘art.’’ Also it is an exceed- 
ingly misused word, like ‘‘ freedom,’’ meaning only what its 
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ITS VERY BITTER FIGHTING. 

ereatest evil; it is strange that laughter and love can neve 
stir us to such depths as tragedy. Perhaps this is because 
while overwhelming joy and infinite love are things which come 
to the very few, tragedy waits outside the doors of all. It is 
lucky, however, that man is vet sufficiently remote from Nature 
to be almost uninfluenced by her searred face, or our men 
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ZILLEBEEKE, FORMED 
employer would have it mean. I prefer to leave these draw- 
ings to speak for themselves. Those surface-seeking material- 
ists who wish the artist to be merely a complicated camera 
will be dissatisfied with me, whatever I say. To me Nash 
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RECENT FIGHTING. 

would assuredly become mad in these madhouse  land- 
scapes; and it is lucky that most men have small imagina- 
tion. If they had more, life in France would be an 
unending nightmare. JOHN SALIS. 
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CHARACTER AND CHRISTIAN NAMES 


T is a humiliating thought that we can never make our 

names suit us. There is a stubbornness of character about 

any Christian name that can resist the efforts of the most 

vivid personality to dominate it. Our only course is to 

be adaptable ourselves—to modify ouy characters until 
they come into something like line with the general character 
of our names. This seems to be what most of us unconsciously 
do, and this is why people’s names are so often said to ‘ suit’ 
them, when really the exact contrary is the case, and they have 
only successfully moulded themselves upon the model of their 
names. 

How, indeed, could it be otherwise? Parents are not necessarily 
prophets, and even the most psychologically expert parent would 
acknowledge that an infant at the time of its baptism is still 
more or less of an enigma; yet how comparatively rare it is to 
find a man or woman hampered by an utterly unsuitable name 
Of course it does happen at times, but when this is so, do not our 
minds instinctively separate the person from the name, thus 
proving the rule that names are incapable of adjustment to 
individual requirements ? 

On the other hand, the adjustable properties of human 
beings are apparently legion. One recalls, for example, the 
extreme case of a man who laboured under the disability of being 
an ‘ Abednego.’ Yet he was equal to the demands of his name. 
He was an enormous, immobile, silent man, and whenever he 
was encountered one’s own physical and mental avoirdupois 
seemed to shrink to that of a mosquito, and one was conscious 
of relief that there existed a person whose business it was to stand 
heavily still and prevent the earth from flying off giddily into 
space and colliding with something explosive. What more than 
that could any man do to become a perfect “ Abednego ’ ? 

Great imaginative writers have almost always known how 
to take advantage of this marked individuality of names, and their 
reward is that more often than not the sound of a Christian name 
brings first to mind not any creature of flesh and blood that we 
have ever known, but some figure created by the imagination 
and made, through art, more real than reality. Indeed, in the 
supreme instances, genius has established practically a monopoly 
in names. How many women dare to challenge comparison 
with the one and only * Juliet,’ how many men with ‘ Romeo’ ? 
ven when he takes an ordinary English name, Shakespeare 
sometimes makes it his for ever simply by knowing better than 
anyone else what can be done with it—by knowing its character. 
Is the name ‘Sylvia’ ever heard without the accompanying 
ripple of 

Who ts Silvia, 
What ts she ? 


And when Shakespeare had written those six words, was not his 
poem practically done? He had found the one name to lead 
the imagination in the direction he desired, the one name to do 
at least half his work for him. Consider how little actual informa- 
tion concerning Silvia the lyric gives—and how little one misses 
it! True, she is‘ holv, fair and wise,’ but so might an ‘ Angela’ 
have been, or a ‘ Cecilia.’ It is not these qualities that are of the 
very essence of the name, but a heavenly lightness and grace, 
an ethereal radiance, so that it is not only easy but inevitable 
to believe that 
She excels cach mortal thing 
Upon the dull carth dwelling, 
Where would all that singing enchantment be if Shakespeare 
had substituted, say ‘Stella’ for ‘Silvia’? Yet why? H 
‘Sylvia,’ as is reasonable to suppose, draws some of its charm 
from nature and sylvan associations, then by the same token 
‘Stella,’ a star, should be beautiful. But is it? There is that 
mulish obstinacy of names to reckon with, and ‘ Stella’ insists 
on being hard and shallow—on giving a light that is but a tinsel 
glitter ; just as‘ Selina,’ the moon, instead of taking the breath 
with a white serenity of beauty, is somehow only reminiscent 
ot those who 
Grow old and sigh, 
Grudge and withhold, 


Resent and scold. 


\udrey,” however, like “ Sylvia,’ is one of the successes among 
names associated with nature. Shakespeare, certainly, accords 
it harsh treatment in** As You Like It,’’ and of late years fashion 
has worked it cruelly hard, yet in spite of this formidable usage 
is not the morning dew still on it, and does it not retain its swift 
vet tender wild-wood charm? How well that cunning artist, 
Miss Mary Johnston, knew it, when she made the name the title 
of one of her books, and created for heroine 


The dark one—brown as a gipsy—with 
he dogwood tn her hatr. She's fleeter than a 
grevhound. Ive seen her running in and out 


and to and fro in the forest like a wild thing 


As one reads the notes made by Henry James tor the novel 
that he did not live to write, one is fascinated chiefly by the 
conviction that the sort of things he wrote down for his own 
enidance are the sort of things that nearly all great imaginative 


writers have thought, though they did not write them down. 
And one of the subjects on which he dwells is this of names. 
He decides, for instance, after a musing search, on ‘ Rosanna,’ 
as the ideal name for his large, billowing, maternal heroine. 
And how joyfully one acquiesces in the choice. ‘ Rosamond,’ 
one feels, would have been too vivid, too heart-stirring, ‘ Rosalind ’ 
too gay and girlish, ‘ Rosina’ too tender. But ‘ Rosanna’! 
Is it not perfect for the large, the billowing, the maternal ? 

Variations of “ Rose’ lead the thoughts inevitably into the 
disappointing realm of flower-names. How is it that these, 
so justly renowned for their beauty, so unfading a treasure for 
the poet, grow tawdry and wilt like a wild nosegay in the hand 
when diverted to human use? Is it that, brief as is mortal life, 
it is yet reckoned by years as against a flower’s days, and that 
the latter faints beneath the unaccustomed load of time? For 
it is not only the hackneyed ‘ Rose,’ ‘ Lily,’ ‘ Daisy ’ and ‘ Violet ’ 
that suffer from human contact, but also the rarer ‘ Pansy,’ 
‘Iris’ and‘ Lavender’; all refuse their fragrance if transplanted. 

‘Helen’ is another good example of the intractability of 
names. For some, perhaps, it may bring to mind the throbbing 
anguish of loss in 


I wish I were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries ; 


for others it may hold the passion and glamour and thrill of 
the face that launched a thousand ships. 


Yet, despite all the associations of history and literature, does 
not the name itself remain stately, remote, incurably cold ? 
How favoured Jane Austen was in her strong, serene name— 
and how luckless in that as in most other externals was Charlotte 
Bronté. Poor Charlotte! Not all her own fiery beating of 
wings, not all the appreciation of her most impassioned admirers 
can raise for a single instant from its native earth her deplorable 
name. She has to soar on her miraculous way without it, for 
it belongs, in sheer appropriateness, not to her but to that 
exquisite example of immovable stodginess, the Charlotte who 


went on cutting bread and butter, 


But ‘ Jane’! How adequate it is to greatness. Among modern 
authors who have realised it, one recalls Miss May Sinclair, and 
the skill with which she hitches her woman of genius in ‘‘ The 
Creators ’’ to the chariot of that proud and powerful name. 

‘Elizabeth’ in all its beauty is Jane Austen’s by right 
of conquest, even as ‘ Jane’ is hers by right of baptism. It is 
not only that Elizabeth Bennet is a delightful girl, but that she 
is delightful in exactly the way proper to an ‘Elizabeth’ ; 
the nobility and fine balance of the name are reproduced in the 
character, and set off by the equally essential glow of charm and 
diamond flash of wit. 

Balance and swing are characteristic of the names, both 
men’s and women’s, that suggest high romance, and each has a 
stately line of them, like ships in full sail: ‘ Diana,’ ‘ Virginia,’ 
‘ Penelope,’ ‘Isabel,’ ‘ Veronica,’ ‘ Patricia,’ ‘ Christabel,’ for 
the one; ‘ Rupert,’ ‘ Lancelot,’ ‘ Raymond,’ ‘ Vivian,’ ‘ Victor,’ 
‘ Roderic,’ ‘ Julian’ and ‘ Christopher’ for the other. 

Ought ‘ Beatrice’ to be included in the women’s list ? 
Thinking of Dante, thinking of Shakespeare, one has at first 
an abashed feeling that of course it ought; yet if, without fear 
or favour, one faces the word ‘ Beatrice,’ is there not something 
pursed and prim about it, something too precise and formal 
for the high uses with which it has been honoured ? Is it not 
without charm ? 

Desirable, elusive charm! It is in ‘ Celia’ and in ‘ Evelyn,’ 
in ‘ Nora’ and in ‘ Hilda’; there is something gay and sweet 
and spirited about each of these; yet it is not (though one feels 
it ought to be) in ‘ Cynthia,’ not in ‘Sibyl’; the gaiety of 
‘Cynthia’ has a sting in it, the sweetness of ‘Sibyl’ cloys. 
For the difference between a successful name and a failure may 
be absurdly small. ‘ Ida,’ for instance, is repellent in its hardness, 
though ‘ Ina’ is graciously soft; ‘Percy’ is hopeless for any 
man not a snob or a‘ nut,’ yet what charm ‘ Persis’ may add 
to a charming woman. 

If it is easier, on the whole, to furnish illustrations from 
women’s names than from men’s, this would seem to be because 
the tendency of the former is to run to individuality, while the 
latter fall more naturally into groups. ‘The ‘ nut’ group includes 
(besides ‘ Percy ’) ‘ Cuthbert,’ ‘ Claud’ and ‘ Clarence,’ as well as 
several diminutives, such as ‘ Archie’ and ‘ Bertie’; and the 
closely allied milksop group is disconcertingly and inexplicably 
large, with its ‘ Horace,’ ‘ Herbert,’ ‘ Alfred,’ ‘ Cyril,’ ‘ Algernon,’ 
‘ Albert,’ ‘ Wilfred,’ ‘ Reginald,’ ‘Edmund,’ ‘ Edwin,’ ‘ Ernest ’ 
and ‘ Walter’. ‘ Theobald,’ ‘ Theodore,’ ‘ Arnold’ and ‘ Paul ’ 
are the prigs among names; ‘ Augustus,’ * Adolphus’ and* James’ 
the pompous asses; ‘ Jasper,’ ‘ Jabez’ and ‘Simon’ the villains. 
Coming to the more pleasing names, the birthright of ‘ Edward ° 
and ‘ Anthony’ is distinction; of ‘Charles’ and ‘ Valentine’ 
wit; of ‘ Frank,’ ‘ Ronald’ and ‘Guy’ good fellowship; of 
‘ Gerald,’ ‘ Geoffrey,’ ‘ Eustace’ and ‘ Aubrey’ a careless, easy 
grace of good breeding. 
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It is into a group, too, that are gathered those fine, strong, 
forthright names— John,’ ‘ Richard,’ ‘Stephen,’ * David,’ 
‘ Peter,’ ‘ Philip’ and ‘ Michael ’—that may be trusted not to 
shame a man along the path to almost any position of eminence. 
Even constant use has not worn them out, though use seems 
to be the one thing that occasionally affects a name—particularly, 
perhaps, a woman’s name. Many of the oldest of these, indeed, 
such as ‘ Katherine,’ ‘ Margery’ and ‘ Barbara,’ retain through 
the centuries both character and beauty, but others—‘ Dorothy,’ 
‘Phyllis’ and * Joan,’ for instance—while they are still full of 
flavour for the past, have lost something of freshness in the 
present. They are, as someone once said of a stretch ot 
country within too easy reach of London, * nice, but a little 
rubbed.” 

‘* Nicky ’—nice name,’”’ comments somebody of the hero 
of a recent novel. And so it is—but why? It 1s ‘ old Nick,’ 
no doubt, who gives the name its spice of devilry, and the 
diminutive ‘y’ that makes it lovable. Yet has not * Nicky,’ 
all told, some attraction that is greater than the sum of these 
two things ? 
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But even as a name may be halt the making of a piece of 
literature, soit may act asa constantly recurring drag on apprecia 
tion. Who that ever rejoiced in Hardy’s perfectly named * Tess ’ 
has not been conscious of discomfort because she is made to love 
a man with the irredeemable name of ‘ Angel’ 2?) And how many 
can refrain from wishing that the exigencies of an idea that gave 
us a welcome ‘ Erewhon’ had not also exposed us to the atrocity 
of an‘ Yram ’—a heroine doomed by her name to remain without 
form and void ? 

In real life, fortunately, the problem of the Christian name 
is simplified by the existence of several loopholes. “There is 
the loophole—though it is also a danger—of the diminutive 
(( Nicky,’ for instance, being entitled by his name to bea pleasantet 
person than ‘ Nicholas,’ though * Charlie’ and ‘ Jack” are im- 
measurably cheaper than * Charles’ and * John’), there is the 
loophole of the nickname, with its infinite possibilities of choice 
and happy accident; and finally there is the means of escape 
that no prudent parent can attord to negleet— the bestowal 
of several names on every infant, with a merciful view to the 
survival of the fittest. Viakiok. 





A “READER” 


TO MANKIND 


By A. CLurron-Brock. 


A History of the French Novel. Vol. I, from the beginning to 1800. 
By George Saintsbury. (Macmillan, 18s. net.) 
ROBABLY no one in England except Mr. Saintsbury 
is competent to review his book ; but, since he must 
not review his own books, other people have to do 
the best they can. They may imply that they have 
read all the French novels he has read—it is easy to 
imply anything in a review—but a skilled reader of reviews, 
to say nothing of Mr. Saintsbury himself, will find them out. 
A reviewer saves his face at the expense of his readers. If 
his main object is to pretend to knowledge he does not possess, 
he produces a dull review, and the cause of that dulness is 
easy to detect. I will confess, therefore, that I am not com- 
petent to review this book; I have not read many of the 
novels that Mr. Saintsbury writes about ; yet I find that | 
enjoy reading him even about those novels. I enjoy his 
zest in writing about them, which is really an expression of 
the zest with which he has read them. For he is not so much 
a born critic as a born reader. I doubt whether it is natural 
to him to criticise anything he reads, to formulate to himsel{ 
the reasons why he likes or dislikes it. It is said of the great 
Chinese poet Li-Po that he was passionately addicted to 
angling, but never used a hook, his object not being to catch 
fish. So Mr. Saintsbury is passionately addicted to reading, 
his object not being to criticise, but to read. And this book 
is really an account of his reading, not of any judgments he 
has formed upon it. He could never have read so much 
if he had been an esthetic philosopher, if he had really cared 
to know why he likes this or does not like that. Besides, 
he likes nearly everything in print and is grateful to anyone 
who will give him something to read. 

One might give a long list of what he ought to have donc 
in this book and has not done. One might compare him 
with Matthew Arnold or Sainte-Beuve or oneself; but the 
point about Mr. Saintsbury is that he is very much himself, 
and seems to become more and more himself with years. 
The point is that the book is delightful to read because it 
is an expression of his own enjoyment ; never pompous, 
never pretentious, never ill-natured. Besides, Mr. Saintsbury 
knows a great writer when he sees one. He has violent 
political prejudices, but they do not prevent him from en- 
joying writers whom he detests as politicians, if they are 
good writers. His mind is thoroughly English ; he has not 
the French curiosity about moral questions, the French view 
of sex, the French passion for ideas ; but he loves good writing 
too much ever to put on English airs of superiority to any 
poor Frenchman who can write well. So it is both inter- 
esting and delightful to observe his treatment of Rousseau, 
the Frenchman who outrages most completely all English 
prejudices or principles. He indulges those prejudices or 
principles with the remark that Saint Preux was thoroughly 
unmanly: ‘‘ A good English school and college might have 
made him tolerable.” They would probably have killed 
cither him or his creator. But on the next page he speaks 
of the strange command which Rousseau had of passion 
and sorrow. Julie, he says, is to be forgiven for everything- 
Qua multum amavii ; and he implies the same forgiveness 
for Rousseau himself. He could not have written as he did 
write if he had not loved much. And that is true of 


Mr. Saintsbury himself. One can forgive him anything — one 
is not conscious of anything to forgive because he loves 
reading so well. 

He is, in fact, a kind of professional reader to the universe, 
except that there is nothing professional about him; and 
the use of this book is to tell us what, in a whole vast field 
of literature, is worth reading—-at ieast, for those who really 
enjoy reading. Speaking of Diderot he tells us that he waded 
through the whole of the twenty volume edition when it 
first appeared, * and is very glad he did.” ** But,” he adds, 
“it is scarcely to be expected that everyone, that many, o1 
that more than a very few readers, have done, or will do, the 
same.” He has done it because he liked it, he has acted asa 
willing whipping-boy for us all. Just as publishers have their 
readers whose chief function it is to save them the trouble 
of exploring barren deserts of manuscript, so Mr. Saintsbury, 
for the fun of it, is reader to us all, and would save us the 
trouble of exploring barren deserts of print. His only fault 
in this capacity is that he himself can enjoy so much. And 
yet he gives us warnings in the very expression of his enjoy- 
ment. Where he is evidently trying to say his best for a 
writer we May assume that there is not much to be said for 
him. Where he has enjoyed with dithculty we may take it 
that we shall not enjoy at all. He is a safe guide if only 
one allows for his power of reading anything. . 

Mr. Saintsbury is always too much occupied with par- 
ticular books to care for the exposition of general ideas. 
One might complain of the absence of them in this history. 
But he provokes them if he does not express them; they 
are implied in many of his detailed criticisms, and these are 
never inconsistent with just general ideas. He has, for in- 
stance, in his last chapter a few remarks about sensibility ; 
there might be more of them, but they set one thinking about 
it; and they are illustrated with several well chosen examples 
of the phenomenon. Sensibility was the cultivation of emotion 
for its own sake among people who did not have to work for 
th@r living, and who yet wished to feel that they were living 
very real lives. Mr. Saintsbury says that it was not English 
in origin. But was not Richardson the real inventor of it, 
though it was developed as a literary method most com- 
pletely in France? He also says that it was the property 
of the eighteenth century. But we have now in the twentieth 
a sensibility which takes a new form, but is still the same 
thing, the cultivation of emotion for its own sake. The 
difference is that, whereas the old sensibility expressed itself 
in ecstacy, the new expresses itself in “ grousing.” The old 
sensibilist felt intensely his or her own passions; the new 
feels just as intensely the general wickedness and incompetence 
of the world. It is the woes of others that make his heart 
bleed; but very little comes of it except words. Ibsen 
was the inventor, perhaps, of this new sensibility; and it is 
none the less sensibility because it affects ruthlessness— 
it is merely a new literary convention for an old thing. 

But this is by the way. I have said nothing about the 
earlier part of Mr. Saintsbury’s book, and am not competent 
to say anything about it except that I have enjoyed it. 
It makes me wish to read many things I have not read; and, 
above all, it makes me envy his power of enjoying what I fear 
I should not enjoy. 
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GLEANINGS FROM PRESENT DAY BARDS 


T is an old and easily played game of the reviewer to look 

through a bundle of books of pve:ry and dig out one here 

and one there where he can select a passage to turn into 

ridicule, thus amusing his reader and showing his own 

superiority at the same time. It is a more difficult but a 
more pleasant way to search for what is good among these 
verses, to glean the grains of wheat found lying amvung the 
But first one is confronted with a preventious book 
called “ Georgian Poetry 1916-1917,’ edited by ‘‘ E. M.” and 
published by the Poetry Bookshop. It contains the names ot 
eighteen poe s, not one of whom but was already known. To 
listen to their names is to recognise that as a rule they did not 
publish anything particularly fine in 1916-1917. We must 
except Siegfried Sassoon from the list because he made his name 
by a lit le volume published during the past year. But 
W. |. Turner, James Stephens, J. C. Squire, Harold Monro, 
John Masefield, Ralph Hodgson, Wilfrid Gibson, Walter de la 
Mare, William H. Davies, Gordon Bottomley, Maurice Baring 
and Herbert Asquith are names not made in the years 1916-: 
1917. But a worse fault is that the compiler of this anthology 
by n> means gives us anvthing like the best or most representative 
Take Mr. John Drinkwater as an example. 
Tne pieces reprinted are ‘‘ May Garden,”’ *‘ The Midlands,” 
“The Cotswold Farmers,’’ ‘‘ Reciprocity,’’ ‘‘ Birthright’? and 
‘“ Olton Pools.’ These are all good, but Mr. Drinkwater did 
a very much finer thing in 1917, which, on the principle that a 
poet should be judged by his best, ought certainly to have been 
printed. It would most appropriately have taken the place of 
‘* Olton Pools,’’ a piece in which artifice and mannerism crowd 
out that noble simplicity which Mr. Drinkwater gives us in his 
best. Tne piece we had in mind is ** Venus in Arden,” reprinted 
in the volume called ‘‘ Tides,’’ which bears the inscription *‘ First 
published in 1917.” We cannot help reprinting it in order to 
show more clearly what we mean. He knows very little of 
poetry who does not recognise in this the high-water mark 
of the author. It absolutely throws into the shade everything 
which appears in ‘‘ Georgian Poetry.” 


weeds. 


piece of each author. 


VENUS IN ARDEN. 


Now Love, her mantle thrown, 
Goes naked by, 
Phreading the woods alone, 
Her royai eye 
Happy beeause the primroses again 


Break on the winter continence of men, 


I saw her pass to-day 
In Warwickshire, 
With the old imperial way, 
The old ck sire, 
Fresh as among those other flowers they went 
More beautiful for Adon’s discontent. 
other years she made 
Her festival 
When the blue eggs were laid 
And lambs were tall, 
By the Athenian rivers while the reeds 


Thos. 


Made love melodious for the Ganymedes. 


And now through Cantlow brakes, 
By Wilmeote hill, 

To Avon-side, she makes 
Her garlands still, 

And IT who watch her flashing limbs am one 


With vouth whose days three thousand vears are done. 


It is something to have found a poem like that when gleaning. 
But let us look at some of the minor verses of the same period. 
When Mrs. Strachey was the Hon. Mildred Davies she used 
to contribute frequently to our pages. But the exquisiteness 
of her vision was not so apparent as it is in the book which she 
has just published under the title ** Sketches in Verse ’’ (Black- 
well). It is prefaced by a “‘ foreword”? from Mr. Frederic 
Harrison in waich he points out that these poems “‘ give us 
the very tone of colour in the landscape. We feel the balmy 
breeze: we scent the flowers and the herbage; we hear the 
trill of the birds ; we are rapt in the awlul silence of night before 
the dawn, and the time when ‘the stars still throb about the 
skies.’"’ He refers particularly to the one called ‘* Nemi,”’ which 
the poet describes as the town lay above her tiny lake: 


Like some strange barque, with story in the past, 
Her white reflections on the waters sleep ; 

Phe medieval tower her long brown mast : 
rhe leaping fish perpetual vigil keep. 


The clouds exactly shap’d unto the hills, 
Remain in soft grey folds that slowly rise : 
is silent world with dignity fulfils 

Some law of calm, reflected from the skies. 


rl 


Surely this brings Nemi to us as nothing else could. 


Another example of the poetic vision is the poem on that 
once familiar object of summer pilgrimage, the K6nig See, to 
which an ex.ract scarcely does justice : 


The Wartzmann rears his pointed face 
From wing-like wreaths of drifting cloud ; 

The Hohe Groll, with lovely grace, 
Unwinds her bands of purple shroud : 


Half-seen, half-heard, a waterfall 
With triple-leap enfoams the lake ; 

The chestnuts splashing. through the pall, 
Or ripples from a wild duck’s wake, 


Are all the motion that we know: 
A life of calm we breathe to-day ; 
How easy now, in our last sleep, 
To glide in mystery away. 
(The end of this beautiful lake is always filled with mist.) 


Miss E. M. Mills has made a fine début with a little volume 
called ‘‘ Tree Poems and Other Verses” (Fifield). It is a most 
promising bit of work, as will be seen from the piece which we 
venture to print again, although it appeared originally in our 
own columns. 

SELF-SOWN FIRS. 
Where the hillside slopes from the covert to the peat-stained stream below, 
“Small, and of no reputation,”’ the children of Nature grow; 
On broken banks—and ridges—and the fringe of the bog beneath, 
And out on the open spaces of the wide eternal heath : 
The little firs—the self-sown firs—that yet, in days to be, 
Shall lift plumed heads against the sky— 
Shall stretch red, slender trunks on high— 
Shall stand, each one, a forest tree ! 


Drenched by the rain and the sea-mist, that drive from the wet South- 
west, 
They store in their patient hearts the murmur of ocean’s unrest— 
Soaked in the summer sunlight, they harvest the balm of all firs, 
The warm, sweet scent for the outgift to the least faint breeze that stirs : 
The little firs—the self-sown firs—that in the coming days, 
Shall reach their heritage of pride— 
Shall clothe and deck the bare hillside— 
Shall sentinel the lonely ways ! 


In the beautiful volume of V. Sackville-West (the Hon. 
Mrs. Harold Nicolson) called ‘‘ Poems of West and East ” (Bodley 
Head), the most fascinating pieces are those from the East, 
and of them the most tuneful is the ‘‘ Léblébidji,’’** which 
appeared in our columns : 


IT know so well the busy cries 
That echo through the quarter 
Till daylight into evening dies 
And stars shine in the water, 

So dear they have become to me, 
Léblébidji! léblébidji ! 


On peaceful English country nights 
Their rapid gay succession 

And all the sea-reflected lights 
Will pass from my possession, 

But never from my memory, 
Léblébidji! léblébidji ! 


Past English evening scents and sounds, 
Past English church-bells ringing, 

The Turkish watchman on his rounds, 
The Turkish pedlar singing 

Through narrow streets above the sea 
“ Léblébidji! léblébidji,”’ 


Will surely pierce a ghostly way, 
The music underlying, 

And in the shades of falling day 
As in the distance dying, 

A little call will come to me, 

“ Léblébidji!’” 2... 


* Leéblébidji--Little white beans. 


The ingenuous authors who brought out a collection of poems 
called ‘‘ Wheels’? last year have produced another under the 
same name and from the same publisher, Mr. Blackwell. Under 
a dozen different writers are given places in it, and of these no 
fewer than three belong to the family of Sitwell, the others being 
Aldous Huxley, Arnold James, Iris Tree, Sherard Vines, E. W. 
Tennant and Helen Rootham. Speaking generally, the writers 
fail to do themselves justice because they have not cultivated 
the power of terse and direct expression. They run as a rule 
to a great length, whereas the art of poetry is to extract the 
essence from experience. 














